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AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXX:1, Winter 1960-61. 


451. Hyman, Stanley Edgar. ‘Poetry and Criticism: T. S. Eliot,” pp. 
43-55. Eliot’s “Sweeny Among the Nightingales” may be regarded as 
a revolutionary ‘‘challenge” to the poetic tradition of the past. In his 
essay “Tradition and the Individual Talent,’ Eliot defends the concepts 
embodied in “Sweeny Among the Nightingales’: the simultaneous exist- 
ence of past and present, the separation between the artist and his art, and 
the use of sordid materials for serious artistic purposes. Thus Eliot’s 
poetry and criticism may bee seen as “a marriage head on mutual need.” 


452. Aring, Charles D. ‘The Case Becomes Less Strange,” pp. 67-78. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
was an interesting prelude to many of today’s psychological problems and 
concepts. Stevenson had no other solution than to destroy the fearful 
Mr. Hyde. Today we understand Mr. Hyde much better, and our effort 
should be to study him honestly and to try to make use of his considerable 
virtues, whether he be a juvenile delinquent, a Communist, or the resident 
which we all have within ourselves. 


453. Butler, Frank A. “On the Beat Nature of Beat,” pp. 79-92. No 
geod can ever come from the beatniks. Their self-indulgence, irresponsi- 

ility, ignorance, limited standards, violence, dirt, arrogance, hatred, and 
fear of life and art can produce only sterility and self-destruction. The 
concern of the true artist today is neither revolt nor conservatism, nor 
experimentalism for its own sake, but it is “to catch up with fifty years 
of technique and bring literature back to the depths of the mind, and 
of the heart.” 


454. Hofstadter, Beatrice K. ‘Popular Culture and the Romantic Her- 
oine,” pp. 98-116. Five best-selling love stories—Susan B. Warner's The 
Wide, Wide World (1850), Augusta Evans Wilson’s St. Elmo (1867), 
E. P. Roe’s Without a Home (1881), Winston Churchill's Mr. Crewe’s 
Career (1908), and Edith M. Hull’s The Sheik (1921)—teflect the 
struggles of American women for domestic, intellectual, economic, and 
sexual freedom. A contemporary novel, Herman Wouk’s Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar, indicates that the conflict between individual freedom and femi- 
nine fulfillment is no closer to being resolved than it ever was. 


455. Tynan, Kenneth. “Some Notes on the Theater,” pp. 118-124. 
Sexuality on the English stage is characterized by stereotyped versions of 
courtship, marriage, and romantic love in which the physical is rigidly 
rejected. The reason for this codification of love is that the English 
theater relies on the dramatic traditions of the past rather than on the 
real life of the present. For the same reason, English stage children are 
easily categorized as “the Wide-Eyed Bouncers, the Bespectacled Swots, 
the Sensitive Types, and the Juvenile Delinquents.” 


— Henry B. Rule 
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AMERICAN-GERMAN REVIEW, XXVII:1, October-November 1960. 


456. Hark, Ann. ‘‘Trauer-Lieder,” pp. 27-30. In the beginning of the 
19th century, mournful songs and ballads were in great vogue in the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country. Written in both German and English, they 
were peddled by itinerant penmen whose major service was the lettering 
of names and dates on commemorative certificates (Geburtsscheine, etc.). 
Susanna Cox, one of the first women executed in America (in 1809), for 
infanticide), was the subject of one of the most popular ballads, attributed 
to John Philip Gomber. ‘“Tambour Yockel,” or “Drummer Jake,” and 
the story of Carl Getter were also widely known. The peddlers of these 
ballads also sold books of superstitious cures, ballads other than gallows 


ballads, and broadsides giving predictions of the future. 
— George D. Meinhold 


BLUE GUITAR, Spring 1960. 


457. De Witt, G. “On Existential Esthetics,” Pp. 1-6. “The organic 
theorists have failed to formulate the philosophical implications of their 
methods and criteria. . . . Organic criticism can seat itself very well in 
the context of existential epistemology and ontology. . . . The existence 
of a poem as an esthetic entity has sae | over its essence as poetry or 
idea [since} the ‘whatness’ or quiddity of a thing can be an object of 
consciousness only if the thing itself exists... . The organic critic... 
wrist the dictum that a poem ‘should not mean but be’. . . . Truth as 
revelation is quite different from truth as a representation through 
concepts.” For the organic critic, the perceptual image is the pees in- 
gredient of the poem, “for the image is to the poem as the body is to 


the self.” 
— Marion Montgomery 


(STECHERT-HAFNER) BOOK NEWS, XV:5, January 1961. 


458. Annan, Gertrude L. ‘Medical Classics: Editions Old and New,” 
pp- 53-55. Most of the highly prized classics of medical literature have 
disappeared from the market. Among these are such items as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s The Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever (1843), Cot- 
ton Mather’s pamphlets on measles and smallpox, and certain imprints 
from the press of Franklin’s relative Peter Zenger. Aids to the student 
and historian in this field are Garrison-Morton’s Medical Bibliography 
(second edition, 1954) and Thomas Keys’s Medical Works in Facsimile, 


A Bibliography (1958). D. M. M 
—D. M. Murray 


CAHIERS DU SUD, L:357, September-October 1960. 


459. Chabrier, Victor. “Shakespeare et ses contemporains en Provence,” 

p. unnumbered. The festivals in Provence during the past summer saw 
aes Planchon’s productions of H.IV, Hamlet, Shrew, Edward II, and 
Arden of Feversham. The Edward II handles a delicate subject well, 
but in the cutting of some distasteful scenes the balance of the whole is 
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destroyed. Arden of Feversham, which seems modern because its charac- 
ters are commoners, pleased with its somberness. The Hamlet benefited 
from an outdoor performance, and Shrew was a popular favorite. (In 
French) 

— William M. Jones 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XIII:1, Winter-Spring 1959. 


460. Schmerl, Rudolf B. “Aldous Huxley’s Social Criticism,’ pp. 37-58. 
Huxley’s social criticism—which has circled from concern with the soft- 
ness of the democratic system, through attacks upon totalitarianism and 
the misuse of science, back to democracy again—is characterized by a 
detached quality which seems traceable to a lack of compassion for man. 
Thus there is a “conflict between principles and personality” in his social 
criticism: on the one hand, he attacks the dangers to man’s freedom— 
the weakness of democracy, the dangers of totalitarianism, the inherent 
threats of overpopulation, overorganization, and technological advances; 
on the other hand, he seems unable to bring moral force or human sym- 
pathy to the solving of such problems. The result it that “Huxley's 
social criticism thus presents problems of consistency.” 

— Richard Lettis 


Issues XIII:2 and XIII:4 of CR were reported on in earlier numbers of 
AES. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXII:4, January 1961. 


461. Walzl, Florence L. “Pattern of Paralysis in Joyce’s Dubliners: A 
Study of the Original Framework,” pp. 221-228. Underlying all other 
patterns in Dubliners is a basic framework of paralysis: Joyce's — 
of Ireland’s sickness, centered in Dublin. The original 14 stories (“The 
Dead” came later) show a tightly patterned four groups: (1) disillusion- 
ment in childhood, (2) immobilization in youth, (3) sterility in adult- 
hood, and (4) resultant paralysis of society as a whole. Prognosis: death. 


462. England, Martha Winburn. ‘“Quentin’s Story: Chronology and Ex- 
plication,” pp. 228-235. In The Sound and the Fury, Quentin is a walking 
shadow and a poor player (Macbeth, V.v.16-28), a knight and a gentle- 
man by humor and pathos, protector of dames, etc., who brushes his 
teeth before he goes to his death and achieves tragic stature. [Chron- 
ology follows. } 


463. Thompson, Frank H., Jr. “Orwell’s Image of the Man of Good 
Will,” PP. 235-240. In 1984, Orwell’s man of good will (Winston) loses 
the Golden Country when the Thought Police break in on him and Julia 
and smash their fixed eternity symbolized in the paperweight. Later 
Winston is reduced by the Party to a new image—a bag of filth—and 
eventually to the ultimate condition demanded: he loved Big Brother. 
Earlier, Orwell’s man of good will had moved (in Homage to Catalonia) 
from a jubilant, seeming equality in the early days of the Spanish Civil 
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War to an unforeseen betrayal and persecution under the Stalinists. Thus 
the old-fashioned virtues Orwell shows himself believing in are over- 
whelmed by “‘a boot stamping on a human face—forever.” 


464. Niemeyer, Carl. “The Coral Island Revisited,” pp. 241-245. Wil- 
liam Golding’s Lord of the Flies (1954) consciously imitates the plot 
of Ballantyne’s The Coral Island, but unlike the optimism seen in the 
latter, Golding’s view of mankind calls for something more than values 
in black and white. The beast within demands blood sacrifice of first 
a sow, then a boy; and the beast creeps back into the jungle only when 
civilization defeats it. 


465. Long, Richard A., and Iva G. Jones. “Towards a Definition of 
the ‘Decadent Novel,’ pp. 245-249. Karl Joris Huysman’s A Rebours 
(1884) decisively ushered in the ‘‘decadent novel” by supplying the ma- 
chinery to be used thereafter: an anemic aristocrat seeks an aesthetic life 
removed from the conditions of the real world. In Wilde’s Dorian Gray, 
the theme of alienation is further developed. Most decadent novels are 
preoccupied with stylistic excellence (e.g., Rolfe’s The Yellow Book). 
Other leading decadent novelists are Ronald Firbank, Carl Van Vechten, 
and Evelyn Waugh. 


466. Lawson, Lewis A. ‘The Rogue in the Gray Flannel Suit,” pp. 249- 
252. The advertising/public relations novel is becoming a popular type— 
not because we are increasingly aware of the uses of advertising in our 
culture, but perhaps because the type appears new. However, the type is 
the old picaresque novel dressed up in new raiment: a picaro (adver- 
tising/public relations man) who remains a picaro passes through so 
many crises that the climax is unconvincing; he engages in various sex 
adventures (pruriently described) and displays questionable business 
ethics. The advertising/public relations novel is a sterile bud. 


467. Backman, Melvin. ‘‘Faulkner’s ‘An Odor of Verbena’: Dissent 
from the South,” pp. 253-256. ‘An Odor of Verbena” is the only story 
in The Unvanquished (1938) that comes to grips seriously with the cen- 
tral issue of the South in Reconstruction—the code of violence vs. 
Christian morality. After his father’s murder, Bayard Sartoris rides home 
to the young widowed Drusilla, whom he pictured as “the Greek amphora 
priestess of a succinct and formal violence.” Drusilla’s verbena sug- 
gests the herb sacred to Roman guardians of the public faith. But Bayard 
resists the seductiveness of Drusilla’s plea for vengeance, tempts martyr- 
dom in his dissent from the code of the South, and returns wea after 
a deed of non-violence, demonstrating thereby one step from the destruc- 
tive guilt of a Quentin Compson toward the social conscience of an Isaac 
McCaslin. 


468. Thomas, J. D. “Symbol and Parallelism in ‘The Fly,’” pp. 256- 
262. The fly does not symbolize the boss’s dying grief. Rather, the boss 
has been flirting with a grief that could become Death-in-Life, and Old 
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Woodifield illustrates what could happen to him (the boss) even as it 
happens, through human perversity, to the fly. 


469. Herrmann, John. “J. D. Salinger: Hello Hello Hello,” pp. 262-264. 
The key to Salinger’s “For Esmé—with Love and Squalor’’ is Charles, 
Esmé’s five-year-old brother. Charles's repeated Hellos bring Sergeant 
X’s senses into perspective. He learns that Hell is “the suffering of 
being unable to love.” Esmé, however, is ‘‘a terribly cold person.” 

— Maynard Fox 


CRITIQUE, XVII:163, December 1960. 


470. Hamard, Jean-Paul. ‘Lawrence Durrell, Rénovateur Assagi,” pp. 
1025-1033. The publication of Clea, the last volume of Durrell’s ‘‘Alex- 
andria Quartet,’ has not led to a better understanding of the author or his 
undertaking. It has simply indicated the author's limitations and demon- 
strated a certain conta neo-Victorianism on his part. In this fourth 
work are repeated many of the same scenes, the same characters, and the 
same ideas; only, this time, the sensual and spiritual suggestions are happy. 
The stated central problem, “an investigation of modern love,” is unsolved 
because Durrell identifies sex with love. And the people are more alle- 
gorical than real. The reader is disappointed to see a beautiful talent 
limited to technical virtuosity. (In French) 

— William M. Jones 


DESCANT, IV:1, Fall 1959. 


471. Colquitt, Betsy. “Editorial: The Limited View of Look Back in 
Anger,” pp. 2, 48. John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger exemplifies 
a weakness in much contemporary writing. The lack of original ideas 
makes it unsatisfactory intellectually, and the vision is too restricted for 
major art. 


472. Bratcher, James T. “Moby Dick: A Riddle Propounded,” pp. 34-39. 
Ahab has Adam’s desire to know, but Ahab’s rebellion results not so 
much from intellectual curiosity as from pride and a sense of injustice. 
The Peguod is a microcosm, and the whale symbolizes universal evil. 
Moby Dick is a riddle in that it leaves unanswered the question it pro- 
pounds of whether or not evil underlies all apparent good. 


, 1V:2, Winter 1960. 


473. Holmes, Karen Sue. “Lord Jim, Conrad’s Alienated Man,” pp. 
33-40. Lord Jim is a man alienated from mankind and its moral in- 
fluence by egoism, and, as a result, is the instrument of his own destruc- 
tion. Blind to his true nature, he regards himself as altruistic and super- 
ior, and rationalizes his failures as bad luck. He cannot expiate his 
guilt because, not understanding the true nature of it, he is unable to 
accept the moral responsibility for it. His inability to live as an obligated 
— dooms him to complete estrangement from society and to a lonely 
eath. 
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, 1V:3, Spring 1960. 
474. Miller, Theodore. “The View of the Whole,” pp. 2-5. The critic 
must do more than read a poem in the light of his own time. He needs 
to know as much as possible about the culture out of which it grew. 
Growth in reading poetry is a process of learning more and more about 
the tradition in which it was written. 


475. Rippy, Frances Mayhew. ‘The Book Reviewer as Literary Critic,” 
pp. 38-40. The literary critic can be singular and extreme since he can 
assume that his reader knows the work he is criticizing. The book reviewer 
must not be singular. He must convey the flavor of the work, so that his 
reader can judge accurately whether the material would interest him or 
not. 


476. Carr, Robert. “ ‘Farewell’: A Study in the Domestication of 
Horror,” pp. 41-48. In ‘‘Farewell to Barn and Stack and Tree,” Hous- 
man juxtaposes details of horror against details of domestic life to show 
dramatically the unutterable tragedy of a man who is forced to isolate 
himself from the everyday things of life through which he had found 
his identity. Thus, he loses self-identity and is faced with death in life. 

— Richard L. Capwell 


DICKENSIAN, LVI:332, September 1960. 


477. Monod, Sylvére. ‘Great Expectations A Hundred Years After,” 
p. 133-140. Though Great Expectations provides some far-fetched trials 
or Pip and characters who get out of hand, Dickens has control over 

his plot. Unlike other Dickens characters, David Copperfield and Pip are 

seen from the inside and Dickens’s own psychological handicaps become 
his strength. Pip’s pathetic story creates a willing oe of disbelief 

enabling us to accept the melodramatic revelation of Pip’s patron as a 

contribution to Pip’s developing personality. Pip’s world is that of the 

1820's, Dickens’s own childhood time, rather than the 60’s when the 

novel was written. Great Expectations is unique in Victorian denuncia- 

tions of false gentlemanliness through Pip’s own awareness of his de- 
ficiencies. Dickens throughout the novel depicts the thirsting for false 
gentility. 

478. Carlton, William J. “The Strange Story of Thomas Mitton,” pp. 
141-152. Mitton, possibly Dickens’s oldest friend, was met in solicitor 
Charles Molloy’s mg where Dickens was working in 1828. His sister, 

Ann Mitton, who had known the young Dickens, was called Little 

Dorrit. During Dickens’s early career, Mitton was his legal advisor, and 
afterwards, when a market gardener at Islewirth, kept up a correspon- 
dence, including letters from Dickens during his American tour. The 

languishing of the friendship around 1851 may be asumed due to Georg- 
ina Hogarth’s loathing of Mitton, but Dickens’s letters are non-commital. 

Letters in a box entrusted to Mitton by Dickens during this period 
show how Dickens suffered from his early family money difficulties, but 
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their content, when revealed, is not as nasty as Georgina had fearfully 
supposed. Mitton may be Wemmick in Great Expectations. 


479. Morley, Malcolm. “The Theatrical Ternans’” [Part IX], pp. 153- 
157. Tom Trollope, after selling his Florentine villa, moved to Rome 
to become correspondent of the London Daily News. Fanny, now a suc- 
cessful novelist, who helped to support the family, returned to Italy in 
1872, after a visit to old Mrs. Ternan, and later took over Trollope’s 

sition in 1886. Maria, after an unsuccessful marriage, also came to 
taly where she practiced art with some popularity. Ellen, married to 
G. W. Robinson, prepared for a teaching career. 


480. Fielding, K. J. ‘Dickens and the Novel,” pp. 160-164. Critics such 
as Richard Stang in The Theory of the Novel in England, 1850-1870 and 
Marian Allott in Novelists on the Novel put James too much in the cen- 
ter of novelistic theory. Wells is closer to the tradition linking Dickens 
and the modern novel, one demanding the greatest freedom in subject and 
treatment in preference to selectivity. All the Year Round articles in 
February 1864 and July 1867 speak out for treating evil as a theme and 
for freedom of subject and even exaggeration of it. 


481. Peyrouton, N. C. ‘A Postscript on Pirates,” pp. 179-181. Dickens 
in 1851 noted plagiarism in The Australasian (G. H. Wathen, ed.), which 
borrowed extensively from leading English magazines, including three 
articles from Household Words. 

— Roger Wiehe 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LIII:1, December 1960. 


482. Clark, C. C. “Darkened Reason in Macbeth,” pp. 11-18. Commen- 
tators from the time of Coleridge have placed so much emphasis upon 
Macbeth’s disordered imagination that they have tended to deny the 
presence of intellectual or moral confusion and to maintain that he is 
never in doubt about the difference between good and evil. But Mac- 
beth is not only an “appallingly sensitive animal,” he is also morally 
confused. The tragedy results to a great extent from his failure to 
think clearly on a moral issue. 

— Arnold B. Fox 


EXPLICATOR, XIX:1, October 1960. 


483. Chambers, Marlene. ‘Thomas’ ‘In the White Giant’s Thigh,’” 
Item 1. The poem is an “affirmative description of the ‘love that is 
evergreen.’”’ In the paradoxical images of the poem are fused conception 
and death; man’s constant desire for sexual death results in continually 
renewed life. 


484. Andrews, S. G. “Housman’s “The Carpenter’s Son,’” Item 3. The 
allusion to the Christ story in the poem points to a reinterpretation of 
the significance of the Crucifixion. Housman thus employs an allusion 
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that functions in a manner opposite to the usual function of allusion: 
to help interpret the unfamiliar by comparing it with the familiar. 


485. Friedman, Judith S., and Ruth Perlmutter. “Crane’s ‘Voyages II,’ ” 
Item 4. The poem contrasts the infinite sea and finite human love; the 
sea can bring death, but it can also give love. There is a longing expressed 
for the infinite love—death of the sea, in contrast to the short span of 
human love, and an urging to seize the “sleep, death and desire” of love. 


486. Gale, Robert L. “James’ The Golden Bowl, Ul, 307,” Item 5. 
The Minos, Ariadne, Theseus legend alluded to in the scene in the 
garden at Fawns enriches the already complex relationships between 
Maggie, Adam, and the Prince. 


487. Oetgen, John. “Wither’s ‘A Christmas Carol,’ 30,” Item 6. The 
line, “For crowdy-mutton’s come out of France,” refers to what was 
probably a rough, home-made fiddle, and is both “an echo of the general 
opinion of the tonal quality of the English fiddle and a facetious pose at 
grandeur.” 


, XIX:2, November 1960. 


488. Doggett, Frank. ‘Stevens’ ‘Woman Looking at a Vase of Flowers,’ 
Item 7. Through the implications of the symbols of woman (conceiv- 
ing self) and vase of flowers (phenomenal world), the poem “finds the 
miracle of existence a similar event in mind composing the world and 
in the world composed in itself.” 


489. Kaplan, Robert B., and Richard J. Wall. “‘Eliot’s ‘Journey of the 
Magi,’” Item 8. The poem divides logically into two parts: birth and 
death, and death and rebirth. The white horse image (death of paganism 
under the force of Christianity) is the center of the poem. 


490. Burkhart, Charles. ‘‘Robinson’s ‘Richard Cory,’” Item 9. An 
analysis of the poem indicates that the “‘light’’ the townspeople waited 
for was the lesson of Cory’s fate—an ambiguous lesson that teaches 
that knowledge may be an illusory good. 


491. Gargano, James W. ‘“Mansfield’s ‘Miss Brill,’” Item 10. The 
name “Miss Brill” is after a European flatfish, “commonly thought of 
as creatures with unique but extremely limited visual powers.” Miss Brill, 
like the flatfish, has a blind side, and her name enforces her characteriza- 
tion. So does the giggling girl's likening of her fur piece to a fried 
whiting; the whiting is similar to the flatfish. 


492. Zigerell, James. ‘Thomas’ “When all my Five and Country Senses 
See,’”” Item 11. The poem is seen as a concise statement of Thomas's 
thought: “the poet’s feelings, if obeyed and not allowed to grow over- 
refined, will ‘grope awake’ and make the poet see himself for what he 
is, a part of the universal scheme.” 


| 
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493. Broderick, John C. ‘‘Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury,” Item 12. 
Additional ye Pr for Earle Labor's suggestion that the knife scene in 
The Sound and the Fury implies a hysterectomy (Exp., Jan., 1959, XVII, 
30) may be found in Jason’s section of the novel when Jason suggests 
that Caddy and her daughter Quentin would benefit from cutting similar 
to Benjy’s castration. 


494. Carpinelli, Francis P. “Sir Orfeo,” Item 13. Orfeo’s lament (Il. 
103-112) displays rhetorical skill in the concise parallel couplets and in 
the ironic switching of the colors red and white. 


, XIX:3, December 1960. 


495. Marcus, Mordecai and Erin. “Hardy’s ‘During Wind and Rain,’ ” 
Item 14. The speaker of the poem is not contemplating the happy family 
but rather contemplating the tombstones of the family while he vividly 
imagines or remembers their past life. The autumnal storm symbolizes the 
violence of death. 


496. Montague, Gene. “Thomas’ ‘Today, This Insect,” Item 15. Expli- 
cation of “insect,” ‘‘a crocodile before the chrysalis,” and “flying heart- 
bone”’ suggests that the poem is concerned with the paradox of love— 
death. The theme is that our search for “truth” has destroyed both mys- 
tery and the techniques of art. 


497. Sister M. Theresa Clare. “Taylor's ‘Meditation Sixty-two,’ ’’ Item 
16. The drugs and simples used as religious metaphors in this poem are 
not imaginative, but were known and used by physicians—an example 
of Taylor’s skill and ingenuity in imagery. 


498. Dodd, Betty Coshow. “Pope's ‘Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,’ 305-333,” 
Item 17. The characterization of Sporus, though disgusting, deserves a 
place in Pope’s work as part of his attack on pride. The attack “can and 
should be seen as a sober statement on human nature.” 


499. Russell, Robert. ‘‘Williams’ ‘The Leg in the Subway,’’’ Item 18. 
The poem falls into three parts, with two transitions, and deals with a 
recognition of the thinness of the gauze of conventional reality through 
which we ordinarily move. 


500. Bell, Pauline P. ‘“Mansfield’s ‘The Fly,’ Item 20. The theme of 
the story is the gp of death and man’s resistance to it. Confront- 
ing the truth of death and its inevitability is good, but one need not live 
by the beacon of such a truth. 

— Robert C. Jones 
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FILSON CLUB HISTORY QUARTERLY, XXXV:1, January 1961. 


501. Woodbridge, Hensley C. ‘Some Bio-bibliographical Sketches of 
Kentucky Authors,” pp. 33-49. Brief bio-bibliographical sketches are 
resented for the following Kentucky authors: David Alexander, Marcus 
lakey Allmond, Sylvia Auxier, Mildred T. Barnwell, Barry Bingham, 
Sally Bullock Cave, John H. Clagett, Leah Bodine Drake, George Gatlin, 
James Hiram Graham, John Thompson Gray, Jr., Durward Grinstead, 
Elizabeth Hardwick, Lois Smith Hiers, Lorenzo Dow Hockersmith, Mat- 
thew Joseph Holt, Henry Hornsby, William McKinley Justice, Wallace 
McElroy Kelly, Grant C. Knight, Hugh Lewis, Truda McCoy, Charles 
R. McDowell, Eugenia Dunlap Potts, Rufus M. Reed, Esther L. Runyan, 
Julius Caesar Sizemore, Wilkie Burns Gooch Sizemore, Woodridge Spears, 

Hollis Spurgeon Summers, Alexander Mackenzie Watson. 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


JOHN O’LONDON'S, III:57, November 3, 1960. 


502. Martin, Kenneth. “The Young Writers of Today,” p. 547. Some 
novels of the fifties received misplaced attention only bite they were 
oi Sere some new work by young novelists is important, though 
relatively unnoticed. 


, IV:67, January 12, 1961. 


503. Holroyd, Stuart. ‘‘Fate and the Snopses” (rev.-art., The Mansion, 
William Faulkner), p. 33. Faulkner's complex artistry, in the Snopes 
trilogy, is superior to Joyce’s; but his complete fatalism belies his No 
Prize Address and “excludes him from the ranks of the supremely great.” 
Lawrence Dawson 


KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, 
XXV:1, January 1961. 
504. Grebstein, Sheldon Norman. ‘‘Sex, Censorship, and Morality in 
the Modern Novel,” pp. 16-25. There is a distinction between “erotic 
realism” and pornography. Criteria of pornography “‘are based on princi- 
ples of taste and of established literary criticism.” ‘In an obscene, dirty, 
pornographic book, all elements in the book are suborninated to one 
en: to excite the reader sexually.” Peyton Place, Lady Chatterley’s 
ver, and Lolita help explain some of these views on sex and morality 
in the modern American and English novel. 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


LIBRARY, 5th series XV:3, September 1960. 


505. Barber, Giles. “J. J. Tourneisen of Basle and the Publication of 
English Books on the Continent ¢. 1800,” pp. 193-200. Tourneisen was 
a Swiss printer and publisher who produced about 50 English works 
between 1788 and 1803, largely history and philosophy. A list of 45 
titles includes Gibbon, Adam Ferguson, Pope, Ww 

Smith, and Smollett. 


illiam Robertson, Adam 
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506. Ryskamp, Charles. ‘Cowper on the King’s Sea-bathing,” pp. 208- 
209. The verses “On the Benefit Received by His Majesty from Sea- 
bathing,” previously thought to have been first printed in 1815, were 
published in two newspapers and in a verse collection in 1789. 

— Charles A. Toase 


LONDON MAGAZINE, VII:12, December 1960. 


507. MacShane, Frank. “The Transatlantic Review,” pp. 49-59. After 
tracing the short-lived career of The Transatlantic Review, from its first 
issue in December 1923 (dated January 1924) until its last issue in 
December 1924, MacShane briefly indicates the content of each issue and 
comments upon the importance of four people to the magazine: Ford 
Madox Ford, the editor; Gertrude Stein; James Joyce; and Ernest 


Hemingway. 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


MARK TWAIN JOURNAL, XI:2, Summer 1960. 


508. Eisenhower, Dwight D. “Will Rogers,” pp. 1-2. Rogers was not 
a great philosopher, nor even a great thespian; he was more the observer 
than the speculator, more an entertainer than an interpretive actor. Never- 
theless, he ‘‘gave to millions who regard philosophy as something of inter- 
est only to the cloistered professor a better balanced understanding of 
their place in modern society.” 


509. Gross, Seymour L. “Sherwood Anderson’s Debt to Huckleberry 
Finn,” pp. 3-5, 24. While Anderson’s indebtedness to Twain has been 
often owledged, no one has tested specific works. For Anderson, Mark 
Twain’s best was Huckleberry Finn, and Anderson’s debt to Twain's 
“best” is most obvious in “I Want to Know Why.” Both works share 
the ironic point of view, both are narrated by boys who reveal a touch- 
ing humility, both are severe indictments of society, and in each work 

erience culminates in isolation and withdrawal. “Moreover, the ‘lovely 
life’ in both Twain and Anderson is somehow equated with the Negro, 
who becomes a kind of moral center.” 


510. Pratt, Willis C., as told to Gertrude Valliere King. “The Last 
Time I Saw Mark Twain,” pp. 6-8, 23. The humorist avoided discussion 
of _—_ bossism for some time, but finally entertained the idea seri- 
ously. He found political organization of the right kind a necessity, and 
held that any organization had to have a guiding hand, but a hand “always 
open for inspection.” 


511. Moyne, Ernest J. “Mark Twain Meets a Lady from Finland,” pp. 
9-10, 25. In “The Private History of the ‘Jumping Frog’ Story’ in the 
North American Review, Twain referred to a lady from Finland who 
had inadvertently sed him to criticism in the Swedish press. This 
lady was Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, whose account of her meeting 
with Twain may be found in her A Half Year in the New World. The 
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meeting took ae at the home of Charles Dudley Warner in June 1888, 
and the chief topic of interest was the American Negro. Of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, the Baroness quotes Twain as saying that “if her sowing 
sprouted hatred, its harvest has been love.” Twain also told in “a Vir- 
ginia dialect” a long humorous tale he had gotten from Hopkinson Smith 
{the major portion of which is here reproduced}. 


512. Eby, Cecil D. “Mark Twain’s ‘Plug’ and ‘Chaw’: An Anecdotal 
Parallel,” pp. 11, 25. During Huckleberry Finn’s stay in an Arkansas 
town there is related an anecdote pertaining to the tobacco-chewing habits 
of the village loafers. This anecdote had been circulating among the 
mining camps of Colorado (and perhaps Nevada) for at least 12 years 
before it appeared in Huckleberry Finn. Perhaps the earliest documenta- 
tion of this fact may be found in the private journal of David Hunter 
Strother (“Porte Crayon”) under a dating of August 1873. Strother 
and Twain met at the centennial celebration in Philadelphia in 1876, 
during which the anecdote may have been told. 


513. Coyle, Leo P. “Restoration of a Howells Letter,” pp. 12, 15. In 
1910 William Dean Howells answered an inquiry from Harriet Taylor 
Upton, which she reproduced with distortions of intent and errors in 
fact in her History of the Western Reserve. This letter is here repro- 
duced correctly for the first time. The letter deals chiefly with Howells’s 
affectionate memories of his mother. 


514. Webb, Howard W., Jr. “Mark Twain and Ring Lardner,” pp. 13- 
15. Lardner was often compared to Twain, chiefly by Sherwood Ander- 
son, Edmund Wilson, and Heywood Broun. Both men were journalists 
early in their careers; both achieved recognition as serious artists slowly; 
both hated cruelty and pain; both were restrained in the handling of sex; 
and both were regarded chiefly in their times as humorists. But the great- 
est similarity is in their handling of the American idiom: ‘‘Lardner was 
the first writer after Mark Twain to use American speech—to use it with 
imagination, wit, accuracy, and effectiveness—for the purpose of literary 
creation.” While Lardner was not so great an artist as Twain, his “‘ob- 
jectivity was greater and more consistent.” 


515. Clemens, Cyril. “Mark Twain and the Man from Maine,” p. 17. 
Twain's three works published 1880-1884 were produced in Boston by 
James Ripley Osgood of Maine, about whom nothing had been published 
in book form until 1959. The Rise and Fall of James Osgood (1959), by 
Carl J. Weber, details Osgood’s relations with Twain, with a special 
chapter about the trip down the Mississippi Twain and Osgood took 
together the year before the publication of Life on the Mississippi. 


516. McKee, John DeWitt. ‘A Connecticut Yankee as a Revolutionary 
Document,” pp. 18-20. A Connecticut Yankee is far more than an Anglo- 
phobial blast at England set off by Arnold’s smugness, far more than 
a blast “at the twin anachronisms of Church and State.” Twain 
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does not attack directly the king or the priest so much as the institutions 
represented by each. Individual man may be good or evil, but institution- 
alized man is usually corrupted. While man may be doomed, “‘a revolu- 
tion might ameliorate some of his suffering.’” A Connecticut Yankee is 
therefore ‘one of the greatest and most passionate expressions of demo- 
cratic faith in the nineteenth century.” 


517. Karl, Frederick R. “Joseph Conrad and Huckleberry Finn,” pp. 21- 
23. Conrad’s maturation between “Youth” and “Heart of Darkness” 
parallels that of Twain between Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. A 
comparison of the two more mature works reveals many similarities: the 
common symbol of the river, the respective indictments of society, the 
mutual emphasis on the deterioration of man, the “imagistic tones,” and 


the insistence upon individual responsibility. 
— George T. Watkins, III 


MEDIUM AEVUM, XXIX:1, 1960. 


518. Greene, Richard L. ‘The Meaning of the Corpus Christi Carol,” 
pp- 10-21. Besides its appearance in Richard Hill’s ee Book 
(Balliol Oxford Ms 354), the Corpus Christi Carol is recorded in four 
versions from oral tradition in the 19th and 20th centuries. Critics have 
variously explained the poem as referring to the Grail legend, as concern- 
ing the Passion and Entombment of Christ, and as related to ballads. 
However, the falcon of the refrain may be the badge of Anne Boleyn, the 
mate may be Henry VIII, the weeping maid may be Catherine of Aragon, 
and the wounded knight may be the Eucharist, Christ rent by Henry's 
attacks on the Church. Thus the carol seems to be an expression of ‘“‘the 
pity and love of a host of ordinary people,” including Hill, for Queen 
Catherine. In that case it was written een c, 1533 and 1536. 


519. Kaske, R. E. “Eve's ‘Leaps’ in the Ancrene Riwle,” pp. 22-24. 
Eve’s leaps (EETS OS 225, p. 23), original with the author bs the An- 
crene Riwle, are ironically contrasted with the leaps of Christ familiar 
in interpretations of Canticles 2:8, in Ambrose, in Gregory, and in other 
homilies and commentaries. 

—L. A. Cummings 


MERCURE DE FRANCE, No. 1158, February 1960. 


520. Markow-Totevy, George. ‘“‘Andre Gide et James Joyce,” pp. 272- 
290. The relationship between Gide and Joyce was episodic, ie each 
seems to have held in highest esteem the works of the other. Joyce was 
particularly fond of Gide’s Symphonie Pastorale. Gide found Louis 
Gillet’s Stéle pour James Joyce an excellent introduction to Joyce’s works. 
{Several letters between Gide and Joyce, and Gide’s imaginary interview 
with Joyce—published in Le Figaro for May 30-31, 1942—are repro- 
duced.} (In French) 
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, No. 1159, March 1960. 


521. Vallette, Jacques. “Lettres Anglo-Saxonnes: Petite Bibliographie 
d'un Byronisme 1959” (rev.-art., After the Lost Generation, J. W. Al- 
dridge; Protest, Feldman and Gartenberg, eds.), pp. 521-523. Protest 
is an anthology of writers of the Beat Generation in the United States 
and of the Angry Young Men of Great Britain. The introduction to 
Protest is especially useful in showing the differences between the Angry 
Young Men and the Beatniks. These writers have yet to produce an 
outstanding literature; they have created a meaningful one. (In French) 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


NATION, CXCI:7, September 10, 1960. 


522. Ashbourne, Bridget. ‘The Fame of Mitchell Wilson,” pp. 134-135. 
Mitchell Wilson, little known in his native America, is extremely popular 
in Russia. Russians like best his My Brother, My Enemy, into which they 
can read their stereotyped ideas of American life. 


, CXCI:8, September 17, 1960. 


523. Spacks, Barry. ‘‘Circulation ‘Bloody Low,’” pp. 167-168. The 
little magazines are less likely now than formerly to be revolutionary. 
Some are “robust academic playthings.’ Greater public tolerance forces 
some “‘to cultivate real eccentricty in order to find untenanted editorial 
ground.” Some still give hope for a “freshening of the literary air.” 


, CXCI:17, November 19, 1960. 


524. Southern, Terry. “New Trends and Old Hats,” pp. 380-383. Con- 
temporary American novels are too often “bloated.” American novelists 
lack “training” in the European sense, but “in the combination of drive 
and self-reliance, they are apt to come up with something new,” a 
novel that is more life than literature. 


525. Auchincloss, Louis. ““Marquand and O’Hara: The Novel of Man- 
ners,” pp. 383-388. The novel of manners is dependent on “all the 
things that go with snobbishness, or, rather, that go with the hierarchical 
society in which snobbishness is bred.” John P. Marquand and John 
O’Hara have tried to produce novels of manners about a society of which 
“the most exciting and significant aspects . . . are no longer to be found 
in the distance and hostility between the social strata.” 


526. Swados, Harvey. “The Tedious Autumn of Grandpa Solomon,” 
pp. 388-392. “Hemingway's unslaked appetite for blood, manly affec- 
tion, and fried eels has moved our correspondent to recall the season he 
has just spent following two stylish gladiators through the autumn land- 
scape of the United States.” 


527. Waldmeir, Joseph. ‘The Documentation of World War II,” P : 
393-398. The meaning of World War II has been presented reasona we 
well in American fiction. The writers of non-fiction have had a t 


} 
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more difficult than that of the novelists. Many of the American non- 
fiction books on the war meet our demands for understanding. 


528. Klein, Marcus. “A Slouch Toward Bethlehem,” Pp. 398-402. Novels 
of impending atomic doom are sufficiently bags and true to alert any 
reader. The readers, however, are already “wide awake . . . and 
ing.” “What we are desperately in need of is an idea, even a bad 
idea, just something not a cheap idea. Not another whir of the siren.” 


529. Hughes, Ted. “Arnold Wesker: ‘A Sort of Socialism,’” pp. 402- 
404. ‘““Wesker’s ambition . . . , his ‘socialism,’ consists of trying to raise 
the cultural standards of the working class and to open their minds. . . . 
The marvel is that, with such aims, he has been able to produce a 
realistic drama which is for the most part so pure and moving.” 


, CXCI:23, December 31, 1960. 


530. Foster, Richard. “Comedy Before Tragedy,” pp. 526-529. In 
recent years, the lesser writers have attempted tragedy and have failed. 
Greater writers have written “true comedy qualified by a true tragic 
sense.’ Before we can expect or deserve tragedy, our literature must 
have “the kind of purgation and revitalizing of intelligence that the comic 


spirit alone can provide.” 
— T. O. Mallory 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXIII:3, September 1960. 


531. Lane, Roger. “James Jeffrey Roche and the Boston Pilot,” pp. 341- 
363. On August 10, 1890, James Jeffrey Roche, already famous as a 
and journalist, succeeded John Boyle O'Reilly as editor of the Boston 
ilot, the oldest and largest Catholic journal in America. Although he 
maintained its Irish nationalism, he relaxed the Pzi/ot’s traditional xeno- 
hobia (he ‘became an admirer even of Rudyard Kipling’), and devoted 
is efforts to advocating liberal domestic social policy and to opposing 
war and imperialism. But Boston’s Irish political bosses gained more 
om. Roche’s efforts failed, and the journal was losing its influence; 
e left the Pilot on January 28, 1905, exiling himself to Italy, where he 
died on April 3, 1908. 


532. Sears, Donald A. “The Biographical Muddle of Mrs. Snelling 
Powell,” pp. 368-371. William Clapp, in A Record of the Boston Stage 
(1853), confused two actresses by the same name. As a result, historical 
information about Mrs. Snelling Powell (d. 1843), neé Elizabeth Har- 
rison, has remained muddled. While “some of the international luster 
of Mrs. Snelling Powell is dimmed” by it, a study of contemporary records 
reveals that she was “‘a prominent and well-liked actress in the early New 
England circuit.” 


533. White, William. ‘Three Unpublished Thoreau Letters,” pp. 372- 
374. A Margaret Fuller letter (1843) to Thoreau and two Thoreau 
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letters (1855) to George William Curtis, elsewhere excerpted, are here 
transcribed. 


534. Feuer, Lewis S. “Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reference to Karl 
Marx,” pp. 378-379. The source of a reference to Marx in Emerson’s 
journals is an article by Marx in the New York Daily Tribune of March 
22, 1853. This discovery raises an interesting problem: “Was Emerson’s 
absorption of a strain of Marx’s philosophy more then than a solitary 


instance?” 
— Myron Matlaw 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, October 1, 1960. 


535. Mahood, M. M. “Joyce Cary in Africa, 1913-1920,” pp. 477-478. 
The official records pertaining to Joyce Cary’s service in the Borgu Divi- 
sion of Northern Nigeria are the raw materials for his early novels. Cary 
felt the joy of African life, in contrast to Conrad, who found horror there. 


536. Pritchett, V. S. “The Great Reformist,” p. 489. Dickens’s novels 
form a picture for many, including people of the emerging nations, of the 
first 50 years of the industrial age. The Dickens world, which illustrates 
many of the violent contradictions of the time, including its desire to avoid 
facing its own experience, is a fantasy, in which we ignore half of the 
unpleasant facts so that the reality becomes reformable in the end. 


, October 15, 1960. 


537. Mayne, Richard. ‘The Noblest Roman,” pp. 573-574. Gibbon 
invites cutting, as he personally suggested, and D. M. Lows’s abridgement 
follows up some of diss clues, but not with entire success. Gibbon him- 
self has some lapses: economics has little place in his history and his 
groupings of Rome’s foreign enemies ethnically disrupts the continuity 
and provides unequal coverage. He does have a sound sense of the 
context of Rome’s historical development. He joined a traditional classical 
literary learning with the historigraphical tradition of the Paris Benedic- 
tines; his antithetical prose style may derive from early reading of Pope. 


, October 29, 1960. 


538. Pritchett, V. S. ““Boswell’s Scottish Conscience,” pp. 663-664. Wim- 
satt and Pottle’s new volume in the Boswell series, Boswell for the De- 
fense, shows a new vital direction in Boswell’s life after the more prosaic, 
scrappy details of the intermediate volumes. As a Scotch lawyer killing 
himself in trials of sordid people, excited by criminals, and stirred by 
his humanity to defending outcasts, Boswell sought to concentrate on his 
own life, to find his peculiar style. 


, November 12, 1960. 


539. Craig, H. A. L. “Poetry in the Theatre,” pp. 734, 736. Donald 
Duncan’s This Way to the Tomb shows the failure of poetry in the 
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theater. Poetry means not merely verse but “the stage, the foot, and 
the mouth.” Verse drama as Yeats and Eliot wished to achieve it does 
not exist and since late Ibsen, the return to verse seems impossible. Where- 
as Duncan substitutes rhetoric for speech, Samuel Beckett uses prose 
poetically. John Arden, who builds upon Eliot’s verse technique, mounts 
gradually to poetry in his dramatic scenes; Harold Pinter is skillful at 
continuo phrasing; and John Whiting has shown that lyrical statement 
in the theater is possible. These dramatists, using prose, create Saga and 
indicate that the real problem of the Lu is finding a place far enough 
away from himself to speak freely and near enough to speak truly. 


540. Fraser, G. S. ‘‘Passion’s Ironist,” PP. 749-750. Byron modeled his 
letters upon Richardson’s Lovelace and de Laclos’s Valmont. Like these 
characters, he desired to make reason the slave of his passions, but the 
discovery that passions do not satisfy the self produced a restless energy. 
Ironically aware of his passions and his rhetorical gestures, Byron, unpre- 
dictable and inconsistent, had ‘‘the gift for intermittently confronting 
great questions in me age or morals.” Don Juan embodies more 
warm, committed attitudes toward life; Byron is not a mixture of La 
Rochefoucauld and Jonson, but more like Tristram Shandy, or more pre- 
cisely Candide. Though Byron is marked by 18th-century traits, he does 
not draw from its tradition of sensibility, and his attitude toward injustice 
was to attack it. 


, December 10, 1960. 


541. Mander, John. “From Farrow to Aldermaston,” pp. 935-936. 
Julian Symons’s cynical rather than critical assessment of the period in 
his book, The Thirties, takes the poets at their own valuation, for the 
critics during that — except Leavis, were hibernating. The 30’s 
was not a period of high literary vitality, and the leftward political move- 
ment of the decade would have existed without the Auden group. The 
New Left in England sees the revolt in 1945 as being defeated by the 
vested interests in the Labor government. Arnold Wesker’s plays illus- 
trate the gulf between the old and new generation of the Left. 

— Roger Wiehe 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, November 6, 1960. 


542. Brown, Ivor. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Today’s dedications on 
title pages of works of literature should be as full as the dedications to 
past works of literature because dedications can be useful to students, 
especially when biographical detail is lacking. 


, November 20, 1960. 


543. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. As Stuart Flexner 
states in the preface to the Dictionary of American Slang, most American 
slang is of male origin. The book makes clear that slang is created 
primarily by sub-groups like the Army and baseball players. Men have 
more influence on American slang because their interests and contacts are 
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broader than women’s and because they express their creative drive more 
diversely than women. Women also, however, bend language in their 
own way: they talk in more superlatives than men and, perhaps, less 
discriminately, maybe out of a sense of insecurity. 


544. Spender, Stephen. “A Literary Letter from London,” pp. 74-75. 
In literature the English are probably passing through a period of revalu- 
ation, recriminations, and preparation. The present generation seem to 
be trying to “cling to the attitude to life that formed their subject and 
passion, before they ever got their work = on the stage.” They are trying 
to determine how to stay true to significant subjects in the light of the 
transformed circumstances of their successes. 


, December 18, 1960. 


545. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Of areas that should 
be treated in the novel, some progress has been made by novelists in 
politics and big business. But management-labor relations, the new rela- 
tionships between men and women, and today’s women in accurate deline- 
ation are being neglected by novelists. The role of the scientist and the 


academic world is getting some attention and will probably get more. 
—M. F. Orth 


NEW YORKER, XXXIV:27, August 23, 1958. 


546. “The Talk of the Town: Vanished,” pp. 18-19. Rinehart and 
Company, publisher of Austin Tappan Wright’s only novel, Islandia 
(1942), is offering a thousand dollars for the return of a group of man- 
uscripts pertaining to Wright’s imaginary country of Islandia. The 
manuscripts, containing information about “‘Islandia’s climate, popula- 
tion, calendar, meteorology, samples of its literature, [and] genealogies 
of its noble families,” disappeared in 1942, while being shipped from 
a Philadelphia book fair to New York. Rinehart will reissue Islandia in 
September. 


, XXXIV:30, September 13, 1958. 


547. Bogan, Louise. “Books: Poetry For Today,” pp. 158-163. Geoffrey 
Moore's pamphlet is particularly interesting and valuable because it gives 
“an admirably concise account of the poetic scene in England between 
1950 and 1957.” Poetry in Britain is “in full new bud, if not in flower,” 
and the youngest generation (those poets “‘belonging to what has come 
to be known as the Movement’) echo Sir Herbert Read’s requirement 
for recent poetry, that ‘‘ ‘It should not raise its voice.’”” The three original 
members of the Movement, John Wain, Kingsley Amis, and Philip Lar- 
kin, stress detachment, irony, common sense, honesty, and integrity; they 
distrust ‘‘all large systems of thought,” stating ‘‘what they know and feel 
personally, however much the statements stand against the traditional, 
respectable grain.” 


— Charles R. Andrews 


> 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XIV:4, March 1960. 


548. Heilman, Robert B. ‘Charlotte Bronté, Reason, and the Moon,” 

. 283-302. Robert Graves’s lunar goddess of intuition has been antici- 
pated by Charlotte Bronté, who more than most writers was “beset by 
the competing claims of the rational and the nonrational.” Her novels 
are ‘‘penetrated by the counterattractions of reason’’ and superstition or 
intuitive impulses. Charlotte’s “lunar scenes’ exhibit the impact of the 
“white fate’ in her four novels. Her moon is a “witness of truth’; it 
represents another realm than that of the “Reason where she at times 
aspired to dwell,” and it mediates for her the conflict between “traditional 
insight and private vision.” 


549. Hedges, William L. “Hawthorne’s Blithedale: The Function of 
the Narrator,” pp. 303-316. Miles Coverdale, who as the narrator of 
Hawthorne’s Blithedale “also achieves a tragic realization, which to an 
appreciable extent humanizes him,” should be treated “respectfully both 
as character and as narrator.” Of the four major characters possibly the 
one most interested in reform, Miles—whose narrative illuminates the 
Blithdale experiment and the mystery of the catastrophe overtaking his 
friends—learns that he has a heart and that apparently “it is only human 
to attempt progress’’ even though the great experiment fails and evil is 
rediscovered in paradise. 


550. O’Donnell, Charles R. “Hawthorne and Dimmesdale: The Search 
for the Realm of Quiet,” pp. 317-332. Indirectly, Hawthorne “completely 
defined . . . the function of art and the relationship between artistic 
consciousness and social attitude.” He attempted to resolve the artist’s 
“conflict between the necessity to be a part of the human brotherhood 
and his inability to participate on the level of common humanity.” In 
The Scarlet Letter Hawthorne used the ‘‘civilization-wilderness dichotomy” 
(social integration and limitation vs. freedom and alienation) ‘“‘to sug- 
t the essential dilemma of human existence.” Arthur Dimmesdale’s 
death resolves the dilemma by serving as parable and contributing form. 
Dimmesdale makes himself the conscience of a society that forgets human 
limitations. Similarly, imagination links community and freedom. 


551. Laski, Audrey L. “Myths of Character: An Aspect of the Novel,” 
pp. 333-343. The writer of fiction apparently constructs his characters 
rom four basic types, notions, or myths “concerning the possible rela- 
tionship of the individual to society.” These are the Myths of the 
Aristocrat (the ae man” who answers to an inner standard), the 
Hero (energetic, also free of outside control, who “makes no rigid rules 
for himself”), the Burgess (the conformist who ‘answers to some direc- 
tive from without’’), and the Clown (“who stands in no relation to so- 
ciety at all, but exists, whether willingly or unwillingly, in limbo, a 
looker-on”). An analysis of Trollope’s treatment of the two Dukes of 
Omnium illustrates the critical value of these concepts. 
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552. Collins, P. A. W. “Bleak House and Dickens’s Household Narra- 
tive,” pp. 345-349. Students of Dickens should not overlook Dickens's 
monthly news periodical, the Household Narrative of Current Events, 
1850-1856. Many of the social issues and topics of Bleak House wete 
reported and discussed in the Household Narrative. For example, the 
situation of Guster, the maltreated workhouse girl, may have been sug- 
gested by “‘two scandalous cases of cruelty’ reported in HN. Reports in 
HN illustrate the resemblance between Mrs. Jellyby and the real Mrs. 
Chisholm of The Family Colonisation Loan Society. 


553. Seelye, John D. ‘The Golden Navel: The Cabalism of Ahab’s 
Doubloon,” pp. 350-355. Ahab’s golden doubloon that he nails to the 
Pequod’s mast is a symbol of ambiguity, yet Melville seems to imply that 
the cabalistics are meaningful. The zodiacal symbolism of the coin sug- 
gests the moderation and i Gace that Ahab lacks. Furthermore, the coin 
represents the golden navel, the center of life, of the ship and its crew 
who gather around to interpret the significance of the coin. 


554. Brick, Allan R. “Lewes’s Review of Wuthering Heights,” pp. 355- 
359. G. H. Lewes was the first important critic to give Wuthering 
Heights (2nd ed., 1850) “its due regard.” Lewes perspicaciously isolated 
the two major themes of the novel—the ‘psychological study of amor- 
ality and revolt” and the “portrayal of Catherine Earnshaw torn between 
elemental Heathcliff and civilized Linton’”—but distrusted the uncon- 
trolled inspiration of the work. 


555. Marks, Barry A. “The Origin of Original Sin in Hawthorne's Fic- 
tion,” pp. 359-362. In The Marble Faun Hawthorne describes the mur- 
der scene indirectly chiefly ‘because he could not presume to say who 
was ultimately responsible for a particular immoral act.” The act of 
murder was “secondary to man’s innate depravity.” In other works— 
The House of Seven Gables, The Scarlet Letter—Hawthorne uses the 
same indirect method to avoid fixing ultimate blame and to show that 


men must accept each other along with life’s fundamental mystery of sin. 
— J. Wallace Donald 


NORTH CAROLINA FOLKLORE, VIII:2, December 1960. 


556. Thomas, Heath. “Alec Whitley: The Man and the Ballad,” pp. 
16-21. The ballad of “Alec Whitley” concerns the lynching, in June 
1892, of the only man ever hanged in Stanly County, North Carolina. 


557. Patterson, Daniel Watkins. ‘‘A Letter from the Fool Killer,” pp. 
22-25. Jesse Holmes, the Fool Killer, was the creation of Charles Napo- 
leon Bonaparte Evans, editor of the Milton Chronicle from 1841 to 
1883, who published letters signed by the Fool Killer to point out the 
folly of his neighbors. The Fool Killer entered folklore and has been 
used by O. Henry, George Ade, Stephen Vincent Benét, and others. [One 


of the four extant original letters is reprinted here.] 
— Richard L. Capwell 


_ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, VII:12, December 1960. 


558. Eyton, John. ‘‘Eyton’s Antiquities: A Shropshire Landmark,” pp. 
444-446. The life and career of the Rev. Robert William Eyton, M.A., 
F.S.A. (1815-1881), is summarized, with special emphasis upon “his 
pioneer work in the memorial field’”—his Antiquities of Shropshire 
(1860). 


559. Solomon, T. H. ‘ ‘Surmaster,’” p. 446. Although the prefix sur 
in surmaster is considered by OED to have one of the meanings of super— 
used to denote an offical superior to one denoted by the simple title—a 
more likely interpretation is that sar is a corruption of sub and that the 
individual holding this title with prefix is therefore inferior in rank to 
the holder of it without the prefix. Six citations support this view. 


560. Ives, E. W. “Tom Skelton and Motley,” pp. 446-447. The recently 
published Shakespeare Survey 13 contains ‘‘a full description” of the cos- 
tume worn by Tom Skelton shown in a portrait owned by the Shakespeare 
Institute, plus “‘a tentative reappraisal of the whole question of the fool 
in Motley.” Reference was made to this picture in a recent article in 
N&Q (CCV, 327). 


561. Daniels, Edgar F. “Milton’s Fallen Angels—Self-Corrupted or 
Seduced?” pp. 447-450. Theological and literary tradition supports con- 
tradictory accounts of the angels’ fall; PL shows both accounts—God de- 
claring the angels to have been self-corrupted; Raphael showing them as 
seduced by Satan. Milton does not attempt to reconcile the two versions 
and probably was “not conscious of his complete theological system” in 
choosing at least one of them. The angels, self-tempted and self-depraved, 
— their pride, thus placing themselves beyond repentance; man, 

owever, tempted from without, can repent. The humanization of the 
angels in PL may help to account for Milton’s inclusion of Raphael’s 
account of their fall. 


562. Steadman, John M. “The Samson-Nisus Parallel: Some Renais- 
sance Examples,” pp. 450-451. Although Milton, like his contempor- 
aries, knew the myth of betrayed Nisus (whose life depended on a lock 
of his hair), he did not refer to this myth (in SA) for to do so “would 
have seemed anachronistic” since it was regarded generally as being 
derived from the Samson story. He could, however, legitimately compare 
Samson with either Atlas or Hercules. 


563. Hailey, Elma. “Charles Brietzcke’s Diary (1762),” pp. 451-456. 
Entries for December show the writer of the diary still suing in a of 
a place, considering a marriage partner, and commenting upon political 
affairs and matters of state. 


564. Painting, David E. ‘ ‘Juvenile Delinquency’ and ‘Banausic,’; Young 
England Coinage?” p. 456. The phrase “juvenile delinquency” appeared 
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in Household Words in 1851 and in Disraeli’s Ms notes for Sybil 
(written 1844-5); the OED Supplement’s appeal-list suggests 1853 for 
the earliest dating of it. In 1845, George Sydney Smythe (a friend of 
Disraeli’s) coined the word Banausic; OED’s earliest citation of it is 
from a work published 30 years later. 


565. Tener, Robert H. ‘Clough, Hutton, and University Hall,” pp 
456-457. Notes from the minutes of University Hall, a letter of Clough’s, 
and an obituary notice make clear that Clough “remained at the Hall two 
months longer than had been supposed’’—1.e., into the early months of 
1852. Richard Holt Hutton, a colleague of his at the Hall, was respon- 
sible for Clough’s continuing these two months and for the purchase 
for the Hall’s library of some books of Clough’s, although present-day 
investigation has not disclosed their whereabouts. 


566. Schweik, Robert C. ‘The ‘Peace or War’ Passages in Tennyson’s 
Maud,” pp. 457-458. A new source has been found for the opening 54 
lines of Maud in which the hero regards war as morally superior to 
peace. It is an article called ‘‘Peace and War, a Dialogue,’ which appeared 
in Blackwood’s in November 1854, when Tennyson was working on the 
poem. The poem and the article show striking parallels of thought. 


567. Willoughby, John W. “Browning’s Familiarity with the Bible,” 
p- 459. Impressive as Dearest Isa (letters of Browning to Isabella Blag- 
don) may be as a work of scholarship, its identification of Biblical allu- 
sions is inadequate. Four allusions are identified but “at least five other 
Biblical allusions or quotations deserve emendation.” 


568. Laski, Marghanita. ‘Words from Some Domestic Novels of C. 
M. Yonge,” pp. 459-465. Six pages of citations record uses of words 
from the novels of Charlotte Yonge (a reader for OED and later a 
sub-editor) either unrecorded in OED or of earlier date than recorded 
there. 


569. Boll, T. E. M. “A Forgotten Poem of George Gissing,” p. 465. A 
lyric of three stanzas titled ‘‘Song,’”’ signed by Gissing and appearing in 
Temple Bar magazine for November 1883, is reproduced. 


570. Garbaty, Thomas Jay. ‘Fiona Macleod: Defense of Her Views and 
Her Identity,” pp. 465-467. Two letters (here reproduced for the first 
time) from “Fiona Macleod” to Grant Allen deny that she is a phantom 
creation of William Sharp, describe herself, and defend her views on 
the place of Celtic paganism beneath Christianity and civilization. 


571. Witt, Marion. “A Note on Yeats and Symons,” pp. 467-469. In 
their — and imagery, a number of Yeats’s poems written after 
ymons’s translations and verse. 


1900 echo 
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572. Brooks, Harold F. “Pygmalion and When We Dead Awaken,” 
p- 469-471. Since Shaw composed Pygmalion in 1912, he could have 
drawn upon Ibsen’s play for “the denial of {human} relationship after 
a masterpiece of the hero’s art had depended on the woman bringing her 
whole personality into the co-operation’’; a similar denial “‘is the root of 
the tragedy in Ibsen’s play.” In The Quintessence of Ibsenism, Shaw 
actually summarizes Ibsen’s play situation. 


573. Ericson, Eston Everett. ‘‘Bruce’s and Nexé’s Spiders,” pp. 471-472. 
Whether or not Nexé knew the story of Robert the Bruce and the spider, 
he used it in Pelle the Conqueror, changing ‘the moral from that of 
personal courage . . . to that of love for one’s fellow-men.” 


574. Ricks, Christopher. “‘O Where Are You Going?’: W. H. Auden 
and Christina Rossetti,” p. 472. Auden may have been indebted in this 
poem to Christina Rosetti’s “Amor Mundi,” which “has more in common 
with Auden’s poem” than does the better-known analogue, “The Cutty 
Wren.” The similarities are in structure and phrasing. 


575. Peck, Louis F. “Two Letters by Montague Summers,” pp. 472-473. 
Letters addressed to the author in 1934 tell of Summers’s work on the 
Gothic novel (then in progress) and comment upon works by others in 
that field. 


576. Mercer, Caroline G. ‘Stephen Dedalus’s Vision and Synge’s Peas- 
ant Girls,” pp. 473-474. The scene in Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist in 
which Stephen sees a girl wading and pictures her as a bird-angel may 
derive from Synge’s Aran Islands, Part I, which presents a similar scene 


and compares the girls to “tropical sea birds.’ 
— John S. Phillipson 


OHIO UNIVERSITY REVIEW, II, 1960. 


577. Leach, Frederick D. ‘“Hogarth’s Distressed Poet: The Riddle of 
the Garret,” pp. 5-20. William Hogarth’s painting, Distressed Poet, and 
the prints made from it contain allusions to Alexander Pope. The paint- 
ing was probably inspired initially by the Dunciad. The painting (1735?) 
shows a garret. On the wall is a picture which can be associated by 
literary evidence with the Dunciad. The first state of the print (1736) 
shows a different picture, which can be associated with Pope’s quar- 
tel with the publisher Edmund Curll. The second state of the print 
(1740) re 2 Pope as the subject of the picture on the wall for a 
more topical subject, the War of Jenkins’s Ear. A sort of epilogue to 
the changes in the prints is found in a pun in Henry Fielding’s 1749 
edition of Tom Jones. The Distressed Poet, thus, completed a cycle 
from literary inspiration through pictorial representation to literary 
preservation. 


578. Wells, Arvin R. “Huck Finn and Holden Caulfield: The Situation 
of the Hero,” pp. 31-42. Although some similarities between Huckle- 
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berry Finn and J. D. Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye have been noted, there 
is an essential contrast in the relationship in each novel of the individual 
to his society—the situation of the hero. HF gives basically a comic 
resolution to its problem; Catcher brings the reader to the “verge of 
despair.” Huck’s naiveté exposes the society around him; Holden’s is 
a covert appeal for sympathetic understanding through the use of such 
symbols as ‘‘the catcher in the rye.” Huck is a satirical mask for Mark 
Twain’s comment on society; Holden is the focus of a conflict between 
chastity and corruption, and Catcher fits the modern concept of the novel 
as a work of art—something independent of the personality of its creator. 
Holden’s confusion about sex contributes to the depth and complexity 
of his conflict, giving his story some of “the overtones and moral implica- 
tions of tragedy.” Huck has the recuperative powers of the comic pro- 
tagonist, while Holden has the single-mindedness of the tragic protagonist. 
Holden does not have the escape to the frontier that was available to 
Huck; he must withdraw into himself. 


579. Butterworth, Harrison. ‘‘An Early Irish Version of Tragedy,” 
pp. 43-57. Two early Irish sagas, The Wooing of Etain (Tochmarc 
Etaine) and The Destruction of the Hostel of Da-Derga (Togail Bruidne 
Da-Derga), lack only a theatrical form to be formal tragedy. They are 
= to Greek tragedy in the representative character and rank of the 

ero, in an action involving opposition to the hero by non-human forces, 
in the partial responsibility of the hero for his own downfall, and in an 
origin in traditional myth. The sagas are special in Irish literature in 
their demonstration of an abstract idea by the events of the story, rather 
than a telling for the sake of the events alone. The sagas may be seen 


as a ‘halfway stage between early mythology and formal tragedy.” 
— George D. Meinhold 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXVII:4, Fall 1960. 


580. Macdonald, Dwight. “Masscult and Midcult’ (Part II), pp. 589- 
631. The chief threat to High Culture is from Midcult, that “peculiar 
hybrid” bred from the “unnatural intercourse’ of Masscult and High 
Culture. Midcult pretends to respect the standards of High Culture 
while in fact it vulgarizes and waters them down. ‘‘Typical products” of 
Midcult are Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea, Wildet’s Our Town, 
MacLeish’s ].B., Benét’s John Brown’s Body, the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible, and Horizon: A Magazine of the Arts. The danger 
is that Midcult’s values, instead of being transitional, may themselves 
become ‘‘a debased, permanent standard.” The creation of a cultural elite 
and a revival of “the spirit of the old avant-garde’ would be difficult 
in this country, but the idea is worthy. The ‘‘new public” would insist 
on higher standards and set itself off not only from Masscult depths, 
but also from “the agreeable ooze of the Midcult swamp.” 


581. Rosenberg, Harold. ‘Literary Form and Social Hallucination,” pp. 
638-651. “There is a natural alliance between art and deception.” Be- 
cause ‘form’ is not a synonym for “fact” or “truth,” liberals persist in 
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an embarrassed self-consciousness about what art actually does. “Art 
is politically suspect” because a work of art requires that some degree 
of reality be conceded to form. What makes our age “abnormal” is not 
that art is pressed to falsify but that art should resist that pressure. ‘“The 
mass arts are ‘formal’ through and through.” Only the ambiguous 
advanced art has willingly sacrificed form to reality. Certain advanced 
art operates from the opposite motive; in it art tests its own forms. 
“The effort toward fact’ thus explains a peculiarity of the art of our 
era; it explains the Russian fear of ‘Formalism’ and that special form 
of “American pseudo-serious writing,” the “factual’’ Life History. 


582. Larner, Jeremy. ‘The Conversion of the Jews,” pp. 760-768. Philip 
Roth’s portrayal of upper-middle class Jewish life is dishonest. It is not 
that his subjects are not in reality vulgar—they are—but rather that Mr. 
Roth fails to ‘‘convey an accurate picture’ of what their world is like. 
In Goodbye, Columbus, Roth distorts, simplifies his material, and over- 
looks “genuine sources of drama.’ The book “‘is essentially nothing but 
a string of clever metaphors.” Roth pays too much for technical smooth- 
ness; ‘he cheats himself, and cheats his readers of the truth.” 

— Stuart Levine 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XXXIX:4, October 1960. 


583. Baum, Paull F. “The Beowulf Poet,” pp. 389-399. The various 
interpretations of the poet’s intentions in Beowulf testify “to our uncer- 
tainty about the fundamental criteria of the poem.” But the poet cannot 
have composed the poem, as has been suggested, to be recited to an 
audience; the work is too complex, too full of allusions, too abrupt, and 
too digressive for that. The poet’s “style is one of [his} glories... . It 
makes his poem a tour de force, which he must have enjoyed writing and 
hoped others would enjoy.” The Beowulf poet, all signs indicate, wrote to 
please himself and the select few. He was ‘‘a poet as individual and 
apart as his style, his plan, and his subject.” 


584. Fox, Denton. ‘The Chronology of William Dunbar,” pp. 413-425. 
Though standard authorities (here examined) give different dates, evi- 
dence suggests that Dunbar was born ¢. 1456 (as Andrew Laing said) 
and died ¢c. 1513 (also Laing’s date) and that he wrote between 1500- 
1513. Internal evidence indicates that the poem “Quhen the Governour 
Past in France” (written no earlier than June 1517 and no later than 
1524, and thus the only poem ascribed to Dunbar after 1513) is not 
Dunbar’s. 


585. Tobias, Richard Clark. ‘On Dating Matthew Arnold’s ‘General 
Note-books,’”’ pp. 426-434. Containing lengthy passages from works 
Arnold was particularly interested in, the first collection of the two gen- 
eral notebooks was made between 1860 and 1865, the period of the 
first Essays in Criticism; the second collection, between 1876 and 1888, the 
period of the Mixed Essays (1879) and the second Essays in Criticism 
(1888). Three kinds of evidence support these dates: (1) quotations 
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“from books and articles published before or during these periods’; 
(2) extracts duplicating extracts in Arnold’s yearly memorandum books; 
and (3) quotations revealing ‘“‘Arnold’s special interests which can be 


dated by reference to the essays.” 


586. Fenner, Arthur, Jr. “The Unity of Pope’s Essay on Criticism,” 
pp. 435-446. —— from Horace on, poets never successfully unified 

eir verse “ ‘arts of poetry,’’’ Pope achieves order in his Essay. There 
is effective transition from verse paragraph to paragraph; there is sequence 
of topic throughout the three sections of the poem (“Principles of Criti- 
cism,”’ “Applying Criticism to Poetry,” and “Communicating Criticism 
to Poets’), and most important there is an intricate, gradual shift from 
intellectual and literary to moral grounds of criteria, noticeable especially 
in section two. Lying behind the poem at almost every stage, ‘the pride 
of the critic and his malice’ constitute the theme that gives “‘point’’ and 
unity to the work. 


587. Edwards, Thomas R., Jr. “Light and Nature: A Reading of the 
Dunciad,” pp. 447-463. The central theme of the Dunciad seems to be 
“the contrast between the ugliness of Dulness and the beautiful dignity 
of human reason.” Pope gives symbolic value to the many images of 
light vs. darkness: the Dunces offend against human order, both private 
and public, and against divine order. But in the “ ‘tragic’ dimension’”’ of 
Book IV, Pope holds in tension “two myths about man’s role in nature”: 
the classical concept of a Golden Age, which supplies the poem’s positive 
attitude (the Augustan position), and the Hobbesian view that nature 
is chaotic, not antipathetic to dullness, and that its tendency is downward 
into “dullness, darkness, and death.” Pope’s ‘“ ‘Augustanism’” triumphs, 
however, over this vision of nature as ‘‘a ceaseless mutability destroying all 
that makes life dignified or even possible.” 


588. Noyes, Robert Gale. ‘Congreve and His Comedies in the Eighteenth- 
Century Novel,” pp. 464-480. During the years from Pamela (1740) to 
Evelina (1778), novelists did not arraign Congreve so heavily for his 
licentiousness as they did his contemporaries, such as Etherege and Wy- 
cherley. Not until the 1760’s did Congreve’s wit largely go out of fash- 
ion. Though sometimes criticizing him for immorality, 18th-century 
novelists “praised his plots, his imitation of nature, his fine ladies, his 
‘agreeably wicked’ characters, his fools, and even his ‘low’ characters.” 
In his Genuine Letters from a Gentleman to a Young Lady (1772), John 
Preston came close to “‘one of the secrets of Congreve’s style: his imagery.” 


589. Wendt, Allan. “Clarissa’s Coffin,” pp. 481-495. Exemplifying 
Puritan theology and ethics, Clarissa represents the concept that happiness 
can be found only in the grave; and Lovelace, the gross attractions of 
this world. Lovelace, the flesh, can achieve happiness only in subduing 
Clarissa, the spirit, the Christ-like figure, the Christian saint. Lovelace’s 
ruling porns is not love, but Satanic pride that would dominate the 
spiritua 


realm of God. Tempted by his insistence on the rights of pas- 
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sion, on freedom from Puritanical strictness, Clarissa resists and conquers. 
But her triumph is sterile; it leads to the central symbol of the coffin. It 
seals in human virtue and does not create life. 


590. Hutchens, Eleanor N. “ ‘Prudence’ in Tom Jones: A Study of 
Connotative Irony,” PP. 496-507. Though he eens of prudence, 
Fielding not only made favorable use of the word, but also employed 
it more frequently (three to one) in an unfavorable sense by means of 
“connotative irony—the use of a word with its literal meaning intact but 
its connotations (in this case, the favorable connotations of ‘prudence’) 
stripped away.” As Fielding applies “prudence” to Bridget Allworthy, 
Deborah Wilkins, Jenny Jones, Lady Bellaston, and, among the rest, young 
Bliful (‘the most ‘prudent’ character in the novel”), they are shown to 
be unsympathetic, ridiculous, or villainous. Fielding also uses the word 
‘in ironical reference to general s.’ The most striking irony is 
created by the consistently unfavorable meaning attached to “prudence” 
in the marriage for love vs. marriage for money theme. Fielding teaches 
the desirability of prudence by exposition; its dangers and limitations, 
by connotative irony. 


591. Feil, J. P. ‘‘Fielding’s Character of Mrs. Whitefield,” pp. 508-510. 
In a letter, dated April 3 [1749], addressed to Welbore Ellis, Captain 
Lewis Thomas wittily objects to Fielding’s praise in Tom Jones of Eliza- 
beth Whitefield’s appearance, personality, and character as “out of all 
Spry to her merits.”” Thomas, who met Mrs. Whitefield, sister-in- 
aw of the preacher George Whitefield, at her inn in Gloucester, amus- 
ingly recounts the way in which she boasted of her conquests among men. 


592. Barnes, Richard. “Horse Colors in Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” pp. 510- 
512. Literary, linguistic, and historical grounds indicate that the OE words 
fealwe and aeppel-fealwe, appearing only in Beowulf, mean “ ‘dun’ ” 


and “ ‘dappled dun,’ respectively. 
— John B. Shipley 


POETRY, XCVII:3, December 1960. 


593. Johnson, Carol. Bris Poet as Liturgist,” pp. 179-181. Modern 
poets are writing 17th- and 18th-cen poetry, agreeing that “ A 
as the formed realm of experience . is an 
The poet as liturgist is the linguistic intermediary of his vision. Tech- 
nique is very important, but meter and metaphor—like liturgy—without 
“the motion of meaning” approach decadence. 

— Hugh Pendexter III 


REPORTER, XXIII:1, July 7, 1960. 


594. Cowley, Malcolm. “The Paperback Title Fight,” pp. 44-47. The 
backlog of titles of hardcover beak 
out, and paperback publishers are being 


to be published in paper is running 
pci to publish “originals,” 
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books not originally published in hardcovers. The result is experimenta- 
tion and change, with mixed possibilities for readers and writers. 


595. Lampe, David. The Mermaid at Puddle Dock,” pp. 48-50. Through 
the efforts of Bernard Miles, actor and director, the first new theater 
built in London since 1930 is now presenting a non-commercial, experi- 
mental, exciting, and successful series of dramatic productions. 


, XXXIII:6, October 13, 1960. 


596. Mannes, Marya. “Just Looking, Thanks,” pp. 48-51. Several 
current British plays and television programs are noted. 


, XXXIII:8, November 10, 1960. 


597. Rosselli, John. “A Cry From the Brick Streets,” pp. 37-42. Alan 
Sillitoe, author of three books—Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, 
The General, and The Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner—is the 
voice from the brick streets of British industrial life. His theme is ‘‘re- 
bellion . . . against all organized society, almost against life itself.” 
Offered no outlet in political violence, these characters can only manage 
“interior explosions of a hatred that fights, as much as anything, itself.” 


598. Bush-Brown, Albert. ‘The Electronic Globe,” pp. 45-46. The 
presentation of Troilus and Cressida in the new theater in Cambridge 
makes relatively good use of an admirable workshop for dramatic presen- 
tation, one that represents a revolution in the dramatic arts, by “involving 
the audience intimately in the creation of mood and action,” and by 
permitting the use of light, sound, color and motion, in a variety of 


creative ways. 
— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, I:1, January 1960. 


599. Sutherland, James. “Robert South,” pp. 5-12. The current neglect 
of the sermons of Robert South (1643-1716) is to be regretted. While 
one may have reservations about him as a man (he was —— lacking 
in charity), he is one of the 10 or 12 best writers of English prose, 
possessed of remarkable judgment, wit, and skill. 


600. Kinsley, James. ‘The Rustic Inmates of the Hamlet,” pp. 13-25. 
The tradition of the peasant-brawl was a long one, coming from medieval 
Germany, France, and Scotland, with only one Middle English example. 
In various forms it was developed in 18th-century Scotland, by Ramsay, 
Beattie, and Fergusson, reaching its apotheosis in Burns’s “Holy Fair.” 


601. Blunden, Edmund. “The Poet Hood,” pp. 26-34. In 1820 Thomas 
Hood “joined the circle of Keats's publishers Taylor and Hessey’ and 
became associated with Keats’s friends the Reynolds family. Much of 
Hood’s work is under the influence of Keats. Even the comic poems, 
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written for the taste of the time, and the Odes and Addresses to Great 
People, have Keatsian echoes. In The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, still 
Keatsian, ‘the shadow of death is strangely urgent.” His poems of 
protest and of anger show an unexpected change from his earlier manner. 


602. Hough, Graham. “George Moore and the Novel,” pp. 35-44. The 
personal legends about George Moore make it difficult to understand him 
clearly as an artist. His early realist training gives his work moral in- 
integrity; he lacks the 20th-century maladies; “his characters are not 
coloured by any moral tincture of his own.” His novels show great sym- 
pathy and versatility in his treatment of both sensual happiness and 
asceticism and renunciation. He observes and understands, and _ his 
impersonal comprehension becomes a kind of charity. 


603. Lewis, C. S. “Metre,” pp. 45-50. Metrical analysis, a purely prac- 
tical concern, is most practical when it enables one to say whether, metri- 
cally, a given line could have occurred in a given poem; to quote a line 
without “metricidal error’; to distinguish normal from irregular lines; 
to detect textual corruption through damaged meter; and to teach the 
meter quickly and easily to others. One should not be inductive in 
metrical analysis: the irregular lines represent subtle variations of the 
normal meter. Classical terminology need not be avoided because its ad- 
vantages to metrical analysis are manifest: everyone knows what these 
terms mean; they can be used to describe nearly all the metrical phenom- 
ena in English verse; they make it possible to present precise paradigms; 
and they make everyone aware of meter. 


604. Cohen, J. M. “Some Translations and the New Public,” pp. 51-60. 
The translator, unlike the novelist, works strictly for his own day. The 
last 12 years have produced many successful translations which meet 
the present demand for accuracy rather than precision of form. The 
modern reader favors complex works; he is conscious of what he is missing 
through inadequate knowledge of foreign languages; and he is lazy. He 
wants a crib, plain and accurate, and in return for this he is willing to 
give up reading even easy works in foreign languages. Two things are 
likely to become increasingly popular: the double-text arrangement, and 
the poetic recasting of older works in the conventions and measures of 
our own time. 


605. Press, John. “Anthologies,” pp. 62-70. A survey of anthologies 
of contemporary verse published between 1932 and 1958 suggests that 
well-chosen anthologies are valuable because they introduce poe to 
poetry; sift the mass of new poems published each year; and serve as 
histories of public taste and mould such taste. Yet the reading of antholo- 
gies is a poor substitute for studying a poet’s collected works. 


606. Prince, F. T. “Dryden Redivivus,” pp. 71-79. Professor Kinsley’s 
new edition should bring about a reconsideration of Dryden’s poetry. 
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Emphasis should be put on the poetry, rather than on the total achieve- 
ment, and the seriousness of his thought should be recognized. Careful 
study, and a recognition of Dryden’s place in the Christian-humanist tra- 
dition, should serve to establish the greatness of his poetic achievement, 
particularly in the religious poems, of which The Hind and the Panther 


is the most significant. 
—C. G. Thayer 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, CCIII:3, September 1960. 


607. Hockett, Charles D. “The Origin of Speech,” pp. 88-96. Compara- 
tive linguistics provides no information about the origin of languages, 
since a truly primitive language has never been discovered, nor even 
reconstructed. All human languages contain 13 ‘‘design-features.” Instru- 
mental music contains six, the communication of gibbons (and human 
children) nine, the communication of western meadowlarks, courting 
sticklebacks, and dancing bees somewhat fewer. Only through such 
analysis of animal communication can we learn about the nature of 
primitive human speech. 


, CCIII:5, November 1960. 


608. Bruce-Mitford, R. L. S. “The Treasure of St. Ninians,” pp. 154-158, 
160, 162, 164, 166. Discovery of 29 religious objects beneath the floor 
of an 8th-century Scottish church indicates that, contrary to accepted 
opinion, the Shetland Islands were inhabited by civilized Christians before 
the time of the Norse invasions. 

— Randolph Hudson 


SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER, X:6, December 1960. 


609. Mf{arder]}, L{ouis}. “Hotson’s Jack-in-the-Box Staging,” pp. 44-45. 
Leslie Hotson’s theory of the Elizabethan stage as having a tiring house 
below with entrances to stage through trapdoors within curtained pavil- 
ions is unconvincing because of its reliance upon ambiguous evidence 
arbitrarily interpreted and because of the excessive awkwardness necessi- 
tated for stage traffic and audience vision. 


610. Steensma, Robert C. ‘Shakespeare and Religion: A Bibliography,” 
p. 46. 


611. Bluestone, Max. ‘‘‘Split-stage’ Technique in Shakespeare,” P. 48. 
A staging innovation at the recent Loeb Drama Center production of 
Troi. at Harvard suggests “the possibility of solving certain problems” 
in Shakespearean dramaturgy in a manner he may have em er To 
focus attention upon the principals, Pandarus and Cressida in Lii. and 
Troilus, Ulysses, and Thersites in V.ii. stand downstage and look toward 
the audience, while upstage are the “‘scenes’’ they observe (the returning 
Trojan forces and Cressida’s betrayal). 


— William O. Harris 


; 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XI:4, Autumn 1960. 


612. Saunders, J. W. “Staging at the Globe, 1599-1613,” pp. 401-425. 
In determining the nature of Elizabethan playhouses, it is wise to work 
from plays known to have been produced for a single theater, to place 
greater value on stage directions than on dialogue, and to realize that 
similar scenes need not have employed the same type of setting. With 
these principles as a guide, certain features of the Globe stage may be 
reexamined: (I) Access. In addition to that Ff saien by the two doors 
leading from the Tiring-House, access may have been provided by 
wings formed by passages from two side spectators’ entrances to the Yard; 
(Il) Upper Stage. Scenes played above may have been restricted to 
Window-Stages, either a single bay window spanning the entire Tiring- 
House Front or two sets at the sides; (III) Enclosures. Traverse curtains 
provided the large enclosed area, while the space under the side bay win- 
dows when adapted with curtains provided smaller enclosures (far more 
frequently used [tents, hovels, caves, cells, closets} than the large en- 
closure); (IV) Penthouse. The area under the bay windows could also 
have served for places of concealment. 


613. Bolton, Joseph S. G. “Wear and Tear as Factors in the Textual 
History of the Quarto Version of King Lear,” PP. 427-438. The theory 
of worn Ms pages may help determine the copy for the Q Lear. Omitted 
and erroneous passages come at regular intervals, suggesting a Ms in 
which the lower edges of the leaves had worn away. Such attrition is 
likely the result of frequent handling, and points to a prompt-book. 
Passages rendered illegible were jotted down in the margins or on pasted 
slips. In copying out these passages in his worn prompt-book, the book- 
keeper had recourse to the actors’ memories. The marginal additions 
account for much of the mislineation; and memorial reconstruction for 
the auditory errors, recollected and anticipated words, superfluous exclama- 
tions and the like. Vague stage directions and inconsistency in speech- 
headings point to an author’s manuscript. The copy, then, was an author's 
manuscript which served as a prompt-book. 


614. Holland, Norman N. “The ‘Cinna’ and ‘Cynicke’ Episodes in 
Julius Caesar,” pp. 439-444. Shakespeare’s changes of Plutarch in the 
Cinna and cynic-poet episodes provide perspective on the play’s meaning 
and on the attitude we are intended to take towards the characters. The 
Cinna — develops central images of dismemberment and martyrdom. 
As he does with other murdered kings, Shakespeare supplies overtones 
of the Crucifixion. Also Cinna’s death echoes Caesar's in diction and 
motive. By ‘comparing Brutus’ and Cassius’ motives to the mob’s, and 
Caesar's death to Christ’s,” Shakespeare condemns the conspirators. The 
Cynicke’s scene (IV.iii.124-138) “underscores the theme of separation 
between Brutus the idealist and Cassius the realist.” Theirs is a union 
of “half-men to kill a whole one.” 
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615. Ware, Malcolm. “Hamlet's ‘Sullied’/‘Solid’ Flesh,” p. 490. Ten- 
nyson may be the first to have suggested the reading of “‘sullied’’ for 
“solid.” 


616. Flatter, Richard. ‘ ‘Solid’ or ‘Sullied’ And Another Query,” pp. 
490-493. In his translation of Ham., the present author chose ‘‘too solid” 
(zu fest) over “too sullied’ (zu sehr beschmutzt), because the verb 
“melt” used elsewhere in Shakespeare to mean persons disappearing from 
sight supports ‘‘solid.” “‘Sullied’’ might make sense if Hamlet were speak- 
ing of his mind or soul. Dover Wilson’s interpretation of ‘‘nunnery” 
as brothel cannot be supported: this meaning was not commonly known, 
and nowhere in Shakespeare is ‘‘nunnery’’ used in this sense. 


617. Kennedy-Skipton, A. L. D. “John Ward and Restoration Drama,” 
pp. 493-494. Two passages in his notebooks, one referring to the revels 
held in 1662 at Lincoln’s Inn and the other to a performance of The 
Alchemist, in the same year, reflect Ward’s disinterestedness, a quality 
which makes his comments on Shakespeare invaluable. 


618. Drew, Philip. “Hawks and Handsaws,” p. 495. The interpretation 
of “handsaw” in Ham. as a variant of “heronshaw’’ (a young heron) is 
supported by reference to a translation of Cosmographia (1572), where 
hawks and heronshaws are mentioned in the same passage. 


619. Salerno, Nicholas A. “Shakespeare and Arnold’s ‘Dover Beach,’ ” 
pp. 495-496. A similarity in diction, imagery, and meaning between 
“Dover Beach” and the following pees: from Antony suggests that 
Arnold found the passage memorable: ‘‘O sun,/Burn the great sphere 


thou mov’st in! darkling stand/The varying shore o’the world.” 
— Albert Gilman 


SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XXXIV:4, December 1960. 


620. Pugh, Griffith T. “George W. Cable’s Theory and Use of Folk 
Speech,” pp. 287-293. Cable’s theory of art included the belief that 
truth to art is more important than truth to nature. He felt that dialect 
should be “ ‘sketched rather than photographed.’ ’’ And in most of his 
work he followed this standard, giving only hints of the dialect and 
never using it, as Thomas Nelson Page did, as a subject for humor. 

— William M. Jones 


SPECTATOR, No. 6910, December 2, 1960. 


621. Larkin, Philip. “The Blending of Betjeman” (rev.-art., Summoned 
By Bells, John Betjeman), p. 913. The value of this aes will be hotly 
disputed by the “critical sentries’” who are irritated because Betjeman’s 


poems are so marketable. But this first part of his verse autobiography 
reveals anew both Betjeman’s command of detail (both visual and circum- 
stantial) and his ability to avoid the “‘traps’’ of exhibitionism, silliness, 
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and sentimentality. His sincerity, as unselfconscious as it is absolute, is 
the key to his personality; we quickly recognize a person not interested 
in himself but in “the experiences being himself enables him to savour, 
including that of being himself.” 


, No. 6917, January 20, 1961. 


622. O'Donnell, Donat. “Our Men in Africa” (rev.-art., A Burnt-Out 
Case, Graham Greene), p. 80. This Greene novel, like The Heart of the 
Matter, has as its central theme ‘‘the progress of an ambiguous pilgrim.” 
Though this pilgrim, Querry, is much more convincing in every way than 
Scobie (and Pie actions, especially, are much more probable), the truth 
is that Greene is simply cleverer in manipulating the theological “hoops” 
he likes to use to capture those in a quest for faith. And the ‘‘those’’ 
not only refers to the characters he presents in the novel, but also to 
the readers who made such novels as The Heart of the Matter and The 
End of the Affair a success: the readers who find that they can make of 


the theology Greene presents whatever they care to make it. 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


SPECULUM, XXXV:3, July 1960. 


623. Hazelton, Richard. “Chaucer and Cato,” pp. 357-380. In general 
Chaucer’s indebtedness to the Cato-book (Liber Catonis) is underesti- 
mated; it far exceeds what ‘‘can be detected from the mere citation of his 
borrowings from the distiches.” There is evidence, moreover, of indebt- 
edness to ME versions and to the schoolbook commentaries on the Latin 
Cato. In his treatment of Catoniana, Chaucer resembles the satirical poets 
of the goliardic tradition rather than his contemporaries; he converts a 
venerable authority to ‘the use of parody . . . a legitimate and important 
literary mode.” Chaucer turned to comedy because he knew that ‘the 
conventional literary modes had come to the end of the line’; what 
remained viable was parody. 


, XXXV:4, October 1960. 


624. O'Neil, Wayne A. ‘‘Another Look at Oral Poetry in The Seafarer,” 
pp- 596-600. In his article on “Oral Poetry in The Seafarer’ [see AES, 
III:11, Item 2507}, Jackson J. Campbell makes ‘‘an interesting applica- 
tion of formulaic analysis,” but the conclusions, which depend on statis- 
tics, are dubious. Statistics “are always tentative when the diminished 
returns of a dead poetic tradition are examined.” 

— John Conley 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, XXVII:5, November 1960. 


625. Ryan, Pat M., Jr. ‘‘Facsimiles, Fakes, and Forgeries: Concerning 
Punctuation in Shakespeare’s King Richard Il,” pp. 323-327. ‘While 
T. M. Parrott’s proposal that Shakespeare may have written the title-role 
of King Richard II ‘for his own interpretation as an actor’ suggests an 
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interesting area of bibliographical research, the prevailing unreliability 
of facsimile editions of Shakespearean quartos makes investigation of 
presumed authorial pointing in Qi—theoretically rhetorical or dramatic 
rather than syntactical—both hazardous and frustrating.” 

— Gene Knepprath 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY, XIV, 1961. 


626. Hart, Francis Russell. ‘Proofreading Lockhart’s Scott: The Dynam- 
ics of Biographical Reticence,” pp. 3-22. The corrected proofsheets of 
a Lockhart’s Life of Scott reveal not only Lockhart’s standards of 

iographical scholarship but also some outside influences which helped 
to determine the final form of his work. These proofsheets corroborate 
the fact that Lockhart adapted anecdotes and rearranged, corrected, and 
condensed quotations at will, although this method ‘must be understood 
as an artistic device, and not as an editorial sin.”” The sheets also show 
that, however candid the pad 76 may have appeared to contemporaries, 
it would have seemed more so had it not been for the revisions made by 
Cadell, John W. Croker, and Morritt of Rokeby. 


627. Blagden, Cyprian. “Thomas Carnan and the Almanack Monopoly,” 
pp. 23-43. In 1755 Thomas Carnan, a London publisher, formally 
challenged the Stationers’ Company's money of Almanack publishing, 
but it was not until 1775 that the Court of Common Pleas decided that 
the grant to the Stationers’ Company applied only to approved Alma- 
nacks and that it was not exclusive. Between that time and his death 
in 1788, Carnan published great quantities of Almanacks and severely 
reduced the Stationers’ Company's share of the market. After his death, 
however, despite the improvements he had made in Almanack printing 
and compilation, the Company regained control of the market and pros- 
pered until the abolition of the Stamp Duty in 1834. 


628. Hoy, Cyrus. “The Shares of Fletcher and His Collaborators in 
the Beaumont and Fletcher Canon (VI),” pp. 45-67. Attributions of 
authorship are here made for three plays on the basis of linguistic evi- 
dence (chiefly the presence of distinctive contractions), although in some 
instances this evidence is not conclusive. The Captain is primarily the 
work of Fletcher, but Beaumont contributed to it and revised it. Love's 
Cure clearly contains the work of Massinger, principally as a reviser 
of a Beaumont and Fletcher original. The Tragedy of Rollo, Duke of 
Normandy obviously was written by Fletcher and Massinger with the 
help of two other authors, who were perhaps Chapman and Jonson. 


629. Jones, H. W. “Literary Problems in Seventeenth-Century Scientific 
Manuscripts,” pp. 69-80. A study of those Mss in the Classified me 
of the Royal Society, its Register, or the Sloane Mss in the British Mu- 
seum, which are printed in Thomas Sprat’s History of the Royal Society, 
Thomas Birch’s history, or the Society's Philosophical Transactions, sug- 
gests the kinds of problems that will be encountered by editors of the 
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reat body of 17th-century scientific writing, ‘‘which has as yet hardly 

oe touched by scholars specializing in the transmission of texts.” The 
main problems (with illustrative examples drawn from these sources) 
are those resulting from a “deliberate editorial policy,” from errors, and 
from “instances where a decision may be made een alternatives.” 


630. Carnie, Robert Hay. “Scottish Printers and Booksellers 1668-1775: 
A Second gran (1),” pp. 81-96. This is the first part (A through 
I) of a list of 180 printers and booksellers not contained in the Plomer 
and Bushnell dictionaries nor in the earlier ve goss (in SB, XII, 1959, 
131-159). The sources include imprints of works not examined by 
previous investigators, account books and incorporation records, and 
contemporary newspaper advertisements. Each entry gives the name of 
the tradesman, his occupation, the place and dates of his business, and 
other identifying notes. 


631. Miller, C. William. ‘Franklin’s Poor Richard Almanacs: Their 
Printing and Publication,” pp. 97-115. Examination of the extant copies 
of the Poor Richards (1733-1747) and the Poor Richards Improved 
(1748-1758) reveals information discussed under four headings: (1) Im- 
position: with the issue of 1747 the format shifted from octavo to duo- 
decimo; (2) Reimpressions: broken frame-rules offer clues for determin- 
ing later impressions; (3) Text: changes in text are generally not 
extensive and were made between impressions, but the variants in the 
issues of 1736, 1749, and 1755 are more significant and ‘‘constitute 
the principal new material emerging from this study”; and (4) Distri- 
bution: from fragmentary evidence it is possible to get an idea of the 
number of copies printed and to reconstruct a schedule of prices. (Eight 
pages of reproductions are included between pp. 100 and 101.) 


632. Davis, Richard Beale. “Jefferson as Collector of Virginiana,’” pp. 
117-144. Items of Virginiana in Jefferson's four libraries (three personal 
ones and one he gathered for the University of Virginia) illustrate his 
great interest in preserving historically valuable material about his state. 
This study surveys his Virginiana (principally in the 1815 library) under 
these heads: (1) printed books and pamphlets with Virginia subjects, 
authors, or imprints; (2) newspapers; and (3) manuscripts (including 
valuable legal transcripts and records of the Virginia Company). Quota- 
tions attest to the seriousness and sense of responsibility with which Jef- 
ferson approached the collecting of Virginiana and to the usefulness, even 
for his contemporaries, of the libraries he gathered. 


633. French, Hannah D. “The Amazing Career of Andrew Barclay, Scot- 
tish Bookbinder, of Boston,” pp. 145-162. Extended research has finally 
turned up some of the main Cease facts about Andrew Barclay, 
one of the two colonial American bookbinders who signed their work 
(five, or perhaps six, of his bindings are known at present). Born in 
Cleish, Scotland, in 1738, he emigrated to Boston in about 1759, where 
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he remained for 15 or 16 years, pursuing his trade of bookbinding, book- 
selling, and publishing—the high point of his career. The works he 
sublished, his bindings, and his binder’s labels are here described. A 
fovalist, he lived (as did other loyalist refugees from the north and south) 
in New York from 1776 to 1783, still binding and selling books. He 
spent his last years, from 1783 to 1823, as a farmer in the loyalist refuge 
of Shelburne, Nova Scotia. 


634. Aderman, Ralph M. “Contributors to the American Quarterly Re- 
view, 1827-1833,” pp. 163-176. An account book of Carey and Lea, 
publishers of the American Quarterly Review during its first six years, 
now in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, reveals the names of the 
journal’s contributors, most of whom have not been previously identified. 
The list given here contains the titles of the articles in each issue, the pages 
covered, the amount of money received by the authors, and the names 
of the authors with biographical notes. 


635. Colvert, James B. “Agent and Author: Ellen Glasgow's Letters to 
Paul Revere Reynolds,” pp. 177-196. Forty-one letters from Ellen Glas- 
gow to her literary agent between 1897 and 1930 (30 of them before 
1901), now in the Barrett Collection at the University of Virginia, are 
here published, with annotations. The letters show her determination to 
be a great novelist, her intense concern with the proper audience for her 
work and the reputation of the periodicals to which she contributed, and 
her refusal to compromise her standards. 


636. Brennan, Joseph X. “The Grammaticae Artis Institutio of Joannes 
Susenbrotus: A Bibliographical Note,” pp. 197-200. The first edition of 
Susenbrotus’s widely used Latin grammar was published in 1535; the edi- 
tion containing the date 1518 is actually a revised edition, and the date is a 
misprint for 1539; finally, the second revision, while preserving the 
misprinted date, was in fact published in late 1540 or early 1541. 


637. Ringler, William. “Lydgate’s Serpent of Division, 1559, Edited by 
John Stow,” pp. 201-203. STC entry 17028, the 1559 edition of John 
Lydgate’s only known prose work, may have been edited by John Stow 
(“LS.”), the antiquary, who “had a life-long interest in the works of 
Lydgate.” The only editorial contribution of I. S. was the inclusion of the 
author’s name (which had been omitted from the earlier Treverys edi- 
tion); his text simply reproduces that of Treverys. 


638. Stillinger, Jack. “A Note on the Printing of E. K.’s Glosses,” 

. 203-205. The irregular order in which E. K.’s glosses to Spenser's 
The Shepheardes Calender were printed may furnish clues about Spenser's 
revisions. While part of the disorder is undoubtedly due to printer's 
errors or E. K.’s own errors, several of the irregularities (glosses on words 
not in the text, patterns in the disarrangement) suggest that Spenser 
revised the poem after the glosses were finished; therefore the editors of 
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the Variorum Minor Poems should not have corrected the original order 
of these glosses. 


639. Dawson, Giles E. “Guide-Lines in Small Formats (about 1600),” 
pp. 206-208. Two half-sheets of an early 17th-century Book of Common 
Prayer, found recently in an old binding in the Folger Library, reveal a 
previously unnoticed printinghouse practice—the printing of guide-lines 
to show the binder where to cut the sheet. This custom has escaped notice 
because small formats, not stabbed and stitched, were nearly always 
bound, and, in the process of binding, the sheets were trimmed and the 
guide-lines removed. 


640. Williams, Franklin B., Jr. ‘‘Penny-Pinching Printers and Tampered 
Titles,” pp. 209-211. Examples drawn from Elizabethan and Caroline 
times illustrate several methods by which economical printers altered 
title-pages: one-line paste-over cancel slips, over-printing, two paste-over 
slips on engraved titles, and new title panels pasted so as to appear 
through “‘windows’’ cut in old title-pages. 


641. Shapiro, I. A. “The First Edition of Greene’s Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier,” pp. 212-218. The two surviving copies of the first edition of 
Greene’s Quip contain variant readings in signatures E and F. The orig- 
inal version of E is in the Huntington copy, for the Bodleian copy con- 
tains a cancel (in which the attack on the Harvey brothers is omitted), 
set by a different compositor; but the original F is in the Bodleian copy, 
since the variant passage in the Huntington copy is clearly a revision 
to remove blasphemous comparison. In the 1592 — there appears an 
improved version of the revised F; thus there may have been many other 
variant states, especially if the type was kept standing. 


642. Turner, Robert K., Jr. ‘Notes on the Text of Thierry and Theodoret 
Ql,” pp. 218-231. This play, by Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger, was 
set in the main (sigs. C through K) by a compositor who may have been 
an apprentice or a relief compositor, since an analysis of type shortages 
and the recurrence of distinctively broken types shows that he used only 
one skeleton and that his composition consistently lagged behind press- 
work. Examination of the misreading errors indicates that the copy used 
was a fair Ms in the hands of the three authors; but the wording and 
misplacing of stage directions and the confusion in characters strongly 
suggest that the Ms had not been used as a prompt copy. 


643. Eaves, T. C. Duncan, and Ben D. Kimpel. ‘‘Richardsoniana,” 
pp. 232-234. It is not generally known that the Forster Collection in the 

ictoria and Albert Museum contains, besides six volumes of Richardson 
Ms material, a volume of printed matter, ‘‘Richardsoniana.” The seven 
items in this volume are here described, and a comparison of them with 
the entries in Richardson’s Ms indexes ‘answers several minor questions 
which Richardson scholars have been unable to settle conclusively’’—for 
example, the authorship of Remarks on Clarissa (Sarah Fielding) and 
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the location of Richardson’s pamphlet defending the fire scene in Clarissa. 


644. Bentley, G. E., Jr. “Thomas Taylor's Biography,” pp. 234-236. 
A letter, dated October 7, 1798, from the Platonist Thomas Taylor to 
George Cumberland (now in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania) re- 
veals that the anonymous essay on Taylor in the volume Pxblic Characters 
of 1798 (the main source of information about Taylor’s life) is by Taylor 
himself. 


645. Erdman, David V., Lucyle Werkmeister, and R. S. Woof. “Unre- 
corded Coleridge Variants: Additions and Corrections,” pp. 236-245. 
This list of variants supplements the original one in SB, XI (1958), 143- 
162, and sets forth 26 new items (including eight poems not previously 
ascribed to Coleridge), resulting from a more extended examination of 
the Courier and the Morning Chronicle. 


646. Green, David Bonnell. “Elizabeth Barrett and R. Shelton Macken- 
zie,” pp. 245-250. Two previously unpublished letters from Elizabeth 
Barrett to Mackenzie in September 1844 (answering his requests for infor- 
mation to be used in his cious hical dictionary of living authors) illus- 
trate her interest in America rat? bring to light a formerly unknown (and 
more favorable) review of her translation of Prometheus Bound. 


647. Munby, A. N. L. “Elias Burling, A Call to Back-Sliding Israel, 
New York, 1694: An Unrecorded Tract Printed by William Bradford,” 
pp. 251-253. The Cambridge University Library has recently acquired this 
unrecorded tract, of which a physical description is here given, the 
_ page reproduced, and the provenance Gratton parish library) 


648. Gross, Seymour L., and Alfred J. Levy. “Some Remarks on the 
Extant Manuscripts of Hawthorne’s Short Stories,” pp. 254-257. Com- 
parison of the four available Mss (“The Wedding Knell,” ‘‘Earth’s 
Holocaust,” Snow Image,” ‘“‘Feathertop”) with their first published 
versions suggests that Hawthorne was more old-fashioned in punctuation 
and spelling than the magazine editors, that his use of generic capitali- 
zation was contrary to the editors’ practice, but that his diction was very 
rarely changed by the editors. These Mss, containing only 29 somewhat 
arbitrary revisions by Hawthorne, are probably final copies, and the 
triviality of the editors’ changes makes it “difficult to see the reason for 
Hawthorne’s annoyance with his editors.” 


649. Bruccoli, Matthew J., and Charles A. Rheault, Jr. ‘Imposition 
Figures and Plate Gangs in The Rescue,” pp. 258-262. The second im- 
pression of the second edition of Conrad’s The Rescue is the only recorded 


instance in which the imposition figures for plate gangs (four pages cast 
as one plate) have not been removed before printing, and it thus offers 
an occasion for studying press-room techniques. A diagram shows the 
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arrangement of the pages in the gangs and the location of the key figures. 
ae printers ae not pak used plate gangs, perhaps because 
this method is not so economical as might at first appear. 


650. Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell J. Heaney. “A Selective Check List of 
Bibliographical Scholarship for 1959,” pp. 263-284. Part I: Incunabula 
and Early Renaissance; Part II: Later Renaissance to the Present. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LVII:3, July 1960. 


651. Williams, Arnold. ‘The ‘Limitour’ of Chaucer’s Time and His 
‘Limitacioun,’” pp. 463-478. Documents contemporary with Chaucer, 
“principally the records of the mendicant orders . . . and the registers 
of English bishops,” reveal that the term “limitacioun” applies to a 
convent’s territory or to that portion of it assigned to a friar, or limitour, 
with duties of preaching, hearing confession, and begging—duties super- 
vised by his — and by the bishop or archbishop who, after the papal 
bull Super Cathedram (1300), issued confessional licences to friars whose 
limitation lay in his diocese. Except for his canceled allusion to Huberd’s 
paying for his limitour’s rights, all of Chaucer's references (and others 
in vernacular literature) are confirmed, and some clarified, by these 
records. 


652. Randall, Dale B. J. “Was the Green Knight a Fiend?” pp. 479-491. 
The Green Knight’s color (both of clothing and of flesh), his réle as 
tempter, his protean qualities, his giant’s stature, his bearing of holly, 
his northern retreat, and his association with the chapel and its stream all 
suggest medieval fiend-lore, which the poet may have evoked to intensify 
the temptation motif through which he treats his theme of virtue and 
fallibility. 


653. Beaurline, L. A. ‘The Canon of Sir John Suckling’s Poems,” pp. 
492-518. In spite of some pare texts, the poems in Fragmenta Aurea 
(1646) are authentically Suckling’s; however, the implications of the 
publisher’s preface, the unknown sources for attributions, and the rival 
authorial claims about some poems make The Last Remains (1659) sus- 
pect, a closer study of individual poems giving authenticity to only seven 
and possible acceptance to a few more. All attributions since this volume 
remain spurious or doubtful, except for two juvenile pieces and a later 
poem, all in the Sackville Mss. 


654. Parnell, Paul E. “Equivocation in Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift,” pp. 
519-534. Though usually judged inconsistent because its comedy 7s 
neither the Restoration nor the sentimental comedy label, LLS should 
actually be designated “comedy of equivocation’” because of Cibber’s 
design of alternation employed to offend no segment of his audience— 
neither aristocratic wit nor middle-class moralist. Through equivocating 
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characterizations and scene sequences, bawdy and witty libertinism bal- 
ances renewed hopes for virtue triumphant. 


655. Waller, John O. “Charles Dickens and the American Civil War,” 
pp. 535-548. The editorial policy of Dickens’s magazine All the Year 
Round shows him to be more partial in treating the Civil War than has 
been thought. Articles in the magazine were pro-Union at first, but his 
reading 9 James Spence’s pro-Southern The American Union (shown by 
his letters to have influenced him greatly) and the lengthy favorable re- 
view of it in December 1861 issues probably account for the sudden anti- 
Northern bias then adopted and noha sr throughout the war. 


656. Herndon, Richard. ‘‘The Genesis of Conrad’s ‘Amy Foster,’”’ pp. 
549-566. The diverse origins of Conrad’s story reveal it not to be, as 
often thought, a spiritual autobiography of his supposed early alienation 
as a foreigner in England. Out of a true incident told him by Ford Madox 
Ford he developed a domestic tragedy in which Yanko’s isolation, priva- 
tion, succor from Amy, and final illness reflect Conrad’s crisis of aliena- 
tion in the Congo. For the character of Amy he drew upon Flaubert’s 
Félicité in “Un Coeur Simple,” upon Mrs. Conrad, who was fearful of 
his deliriums and split between her loyalties to him and their son, and 


upon the Conrads’ simple servant-girl. 
—- William O. Harris 


STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE, VI, 1959. 


657. Benjamin, Edwin B. “Fame, Poetry, and the Order of History in 
the Literature of the English Renaissance,” pp. 64-84. One aspect of the 
historical consciousness which developed in England during the 16th 
century and gained impetus during the 17th was an increased awareness 
of fame, both personal and national, and the poet’s connection to it. 
Fame and historic truth became ‘‘a part of a rational moral order’’ instead 
of the transient phenomena they seemed in the middle ages. Although 
it was most often the historian who passed moral judgments and preserved 
his contemporaries for posterity, the poet, too, played such a role, in erotic 
poetry (especially the sonnet), in tragedy, and in works of the Sidneian- 
Spenserian tradition. 


658. Baker, Donald C. ‘‘The ‘Angel’ of English Renaissance Literature,” 
pp. 85-93. The gold coin called the angel prompted countless meta- 

horical uses of itself not only because it so easily lent itself to punning 
but because it became almost a national symbol. First issued during the 
reign of Edward IV and continued as England’s most popular gold piece 
until the period of the Commonwealth, the angel was reissued by Charles 
II—not as money but as a token touch-piece because of its popularity 
and its national significance. It reflected the religion of the court and 
the economy of Europe and provided imaginative and symbolic values 
for English Renaissance writers. 
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659. Staton, Walter F., Jr. “The Influence of Thomas Watson on English 
Ovidian Poetry,” pp. 243-250. Thomas Watson’s Amyntas gave impetus 
to English Ovidian a It was published four years earlier than 
Lodge’s Glaucus and Scilla, usually considered the original stimulus 
for the tradition, and Lodge, although he did not borrow directly, made 
the same combination “‘of mythology, pastoralism, and eroticism.” Wat- 
son’s reputation among Elizabethan poets was high, and Amyntas’s in- 
fluence can clearly be seen in Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis and 
T. H.’s Ginone and Paris, as well as in Lodge’s poem. 


660. Strong, Roy C. “Elizabeth I as Oriana,” pp. 251-260. The Oriana 
motif in English music was used primarily in occasional compositions 
written in honor of Elizabeth I. Thomas Morley’s The ripe ocx of 
Oriana, an especially elaborate tribute to the Queen, found its basis in 
Il Trionfo di Dori, a set of 29 Italian madrigals, and established the motif, 
later used to celebrate Anne of Denmark. 


661. Arthos, John. “Milton, Ficino, and the Charmides,” pp. 261-274. 
Milton’s use of chastity in Comus signifies temperance as well as con- 
tinence, and sometimes virtue in general as well as a means to wisdom 
and immortality. ‘The practice of chastity and the activity of the mind in 
contemplation are one and the same.” Such a variety of significations 
can be confusing, but clarification comes from the source of Milton’s 
meaning: Ficino’s use of sophrosyne in his commentary on the Charmides. 
In his ‘epitome’ (the major part here translated), Ficino interprets the 
dialogue and like Milton, in Comus, presents “a key virtue which is at 
once a virtuous action and the contemplation of the soul within one.” 
Milton, in his use of chastity, was attempting to translate sophrosyne and 
thus “recapitulate and extend the argument of Plato’s dialogue.” 

— Betty Dodd 


, VII, 1960. 


662. Dunn, E. Catharine. ‘The Medieval ‘Cycle’ as History Play: An 
Approach to the Wakefield Plays,” pp. 76-89. More than structural 
similarity exists between English mystery plays and the Elizabethan chron- 
icle plays. Their relationship is a philosophical one, developed from 
the thematic unity of the mystery plays as universal history in dramatic 
form. England’s familiarity with Biblical history as drama established 
attitudes which made the success of chronicle plays possible. 


663. Smith, Lacey Baldwin. ‘The “Taste for Tudors’ since 1940,” pp. 
167-183. New and incomplete scholarly activity casts doubt upon 19th- 
century concepts of the Tudors as founders of a “new monarchy,” a 
despotic administration, and English mercantilism. All previous opinions 
of Tudor personages and events—including the Reformation—are under- 
going a revaluation which depends, in part, on continued research into 
both the 15th century and the 16th century. 
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664. Hall, Louis Brewer. “An Aspect of the Renaissance in Gavin 
Douglas’ ‘Eneados,’” pp. 184-192. C. S. Lewis's statement that Douglas’s 
translation is “‘a good statement of the ordinary medieval opinion of Vir- 
gil” is discounted by illustrations of Renaissance aspects of the work. 
Douglas does not split the story, in the medieval manner, into /ittera and 
sententia; he translates rather than adapts the story (and criticizes Caxton 
and Chaucer for their adaptations) and expresses a Renaissance rather 
than medieval concept of fortitude. 


665. Pineas, Rainer. ‘Thomas More’s Use of the Dialogue Form as a 
Weapon of Religious Controversy,” pp. 193-206. More’s use of the dia- 
logue form in his Dialogue Concerynge Heresyes shows his familiarity 
with previous controversialists who defended their concept of the church 
in this manner. Similarities to Augustine’s Contra Academicos, William 
Roy and Jerome Barlow’s Rede Me and Be Not Wrothe, and Filfelo’s 
attack upon Cosimo de’ Medici are clearly shown. More, however, im- 
proved upon their techniques: in addition to having his opponents con- 
demn themselves by their own words and actions, he gives them an 
opportunity to discuss the pertinent issues fully before conquering them 
with ridicule. 


666. Steadman, John A. “Spenser’s House of Care: A Reinterpretation,” 
pp. 207-224. Spenser’s description of Scudamour’s ordeal is an elabora- 
tion of a conventional Italian metaphor, a description of jealousy as 
martello or martello d’amore—from martello, a hammer, sledge, or carpen- 
ter’s mallet. The knight is ammartellato, passionated with love and jeal- 
ousy, a man between the hammer and the anvil of Care, the blacksmith. 
Care’s six assistants may be representative of the-six generations begotten 
by Cain, the first murderer, aes were interpreted allegorically by Origen 
to be malleatores. Care himself seems to be a composite of traditional 
handlings of cura, including earlier Italian references to jealousy as cura. 


667. Ross, Lawrence J. “The Meaning of Strawberries in Shakespeare,” 
pp- 225-240. Two traditions in European symbolism inform Shakespeare's 
uses of strawberries in his plays. One was a tradition of hypocrisy and 
deceit, of shows of goodness, and of hidden danger. The second was a 
tradition stemming from the Christian use of the strawberry as a symbol 
of perfect righteousness, as an expression of the virtues of the Virgin, and 
as a token of the state of grace in the soul. The first was used in R.III; 
the second, in H.V. Both were combined, in a highly ironic manner, in 


Othello. 
— Howard G. Zettler 


TIME AND TIDE, XLI:45, November 5, 1960. 


668. Woolwich, The Bishop of. “The Christian and Lady Chatterley,” 
pp. 1320-1321. The legal action against Lady Chatterley’s Lover has been 
a crime. Lawrence succeeded in upholding the secredness of sex (‘‘ulti- 
mately more important that the fact that the relationship of which he is 
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writing is adulterous’’), ones the novel is not so successful as an essay 
in redemption. [Articles and letters in succeeding numbers. } 


669. Broadbent, John. “Highgate Bore Me” (rev.-art. [in verse}, Sum- 
moned by Bells, John Betjeman), p. 1486. “ “Those far, sun-gilded days’ 
of early childhood/Shine with inherent glamour; but the verse/Does 
not create the thing that it refers to... . But Queen and people, touched 
at heart, will listen/For the tale is touching, and the poet nice.” 


, XLII:1, January 6, 1961. 


670. Portman, James. “Eden Phillpotts: A Reassessment Is Long Over- 
due,” pp. 33-34. Although his own desire for privacy is partly to blame 
for the public’s indifference to his work, Phillpotts shows a mastery of 
several writing forms which merits greater attention than it has received. 
Ernest Baker is responsible for the view that makes Phillpotts a disciple 
of Hardy: the view is a “damaging slur” and an “irresponsible” one. 
Several of the Dartmoor novels were written before Phillpotts had read a 
line of Hardy, and they show considerable differences. 


, XLII:2, January 13, 1961. 


671. Mosley, Nicholas. ‘‘William Faulkner’s Universe’ (rev.-art., The 
Mansion, Faulkner), pp. 62-63. Faulkner's style, techniques, and “world” 
are aesthetic expressions of his beliefs in the “eternal verities” and free 
will. Though in a sense tragic, his work is “also profoundly hopeful.” 

— Lawrence Dawson 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, V:2, December 1960. 


672. Hauger, George. “When Is a Play Not a Play,” pp. 54-64. It 
is not true that speech cannot accomplish all that is Primal by the play; 
“if a theatrical work is not on the use of language (allowing 
language in its normal commonsense meaning) then that work surely 
cannot be a play.” Other elements contribute to the play, but the verbal 
elements are “‘the seat of life.” Words are representational. They should 
not be underestimated, because they are manmade. By means of words, 
the attempts to accomplish its to ‘present us most unequi- 
vocally with an apprehension of the immediate and suggest the force 
informing this immediate.” 


673. Farrington, Conor A. “The Language of Drama,” pp. 65-72. 
Realistic dialogue came into the theater as an “instinctive striving toward 
fitter means of expression,” and only a similar striving will bring in 
the kind of dialogue needed today, “not willed attempts to create a 

ic theatre by administering verse like vitamins, specially made up 
in a palatable form.” Realistic drama must end because its homely inar- 
ticulateness does not satisfy the audience, does not assist the actor, and 
does not enable the playwright to discover the joyous reality of the 
characters he seeks. 
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674. woe 1) William L. “A Play: Scenario or Poem,” pp. 73-84. Yvor 
Winters’s belief that a dramatist presents “rough approximations” is not 
true. On the contrary, by the precise choice of words, the dramatist 
presents not only “that complex of attitudes that define one point 
of view in a play,” but also his own attitude toward the character. 
For example, the choice of words in Macbeth’s dagger soliloquy, to- 
gether with the total context of the play, enables us to understand 
Macbeth, and Shakespeare’s judgment of Macbeth. Similarly, Con- 
greve reveals Lady Pliant’s character and simultaneously the playwright’s 
attitude toward her character by the speech assigned to her. Shaw’s char- 
acterization of Morell is achieved by the verbal patterns assigned to him. 
Criticism and play production will continue to be handicapped until more 
attention is paid to words. 


675. Stephenson, Robert C. “Farce as Method,” pp. 85-93. A study of 
the beginnings of drama helps to define farce, by showing its tie to 
folklore, and its characteristics imposed by outdoor presentation. Folk 
themes and stereotypes permit immediate audience participation. As 
comedy emerged out of farce, its form-giving principle was “‘characteri- 
zation, continuous revelation or growth of character through shades of 
difference.” Using a wide array of materials, farce allows the materials 
to shape its form. Brevity is ‘‘an item that withstands scrutiny in defini- 
tions of farce.’’ The essential content is dialogue. Physical buffoonery is 


not essential. Farce is less a genre than a method. 
— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


TWAINIAN, Nineteenth Year, No. 3, May-June 1960. 


676. “Mark Twain Birthplace Shrine Dedication,” pp. 1-2. The Mark 
Twain Birthplace Memorial Shrine, located in Mark Twain State Park 
at Florida, Missouri, was dedicated Sunday, June 5, 1960, before 7,000 


persons. 
— George T. Watkins, [II 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXVIII:1005, November 1960. 


677. Leitch, David. “The Salinger Myth,” pp. 428-435. Salinger’s 
characters, the Glasses, ‘Shave been made to seem like members of a 
peculiarly intimate club, a club which Salinger readers are overtly invited 
to associate themselves with. . . . Anyone can join who is young, of 
obsessed with youth, sensitive, vague and eccentric.” The popularity in 
the U.S. of the short stories and the one novel (The Catcher in the Rye) 
can be attributed to this atmosphere of a reassuring, child-centered family. 
“His characters fear, dislike and despise the adult world.” 


678. Williams, Christopher. ‘The State of English Poetry,” pp. 436- 
442. Contemporary poetry is now bought mainly to be displayed as a 
symbol of the owner’s culture; the poet knows that he is seldom writing 
for an interested readership, with the result that his content and language 
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is “afflicted with nullity.” Examples are quoted from Amis and Elizabeth 
Jennings, Ted Hughes and Dom Moraes. Poets must abandon symbolism 
and write in language that is readily understood, not producing a mere 
artificial structure of words. 


679. Churchill, Caryl. “Not Ordinary, Not Safe,” pp. 443-451. Depress- 
ing, “ordinary life’ plays by Doris Lessing, Wesker, Simpson and other 
contemporaries exemplify the failure of present drama in its obsession 
with naturalism. Playwrights must use more poetry, fast-moving dramatic 
action, vivid characters; they must find a balance between life and art. 


, CLXVIII:1006, December 1960. 


680. Hinchliffe, Arnold P. “The Good American,” pp. 529-539. An 
assessment (not primarily literary) is made of the American character 
based on Henry James’s The American, Gerald Sykes’s The Nice Ameri- 
can, Graham Greene’s The Quiet American, and Lederer and Burdick’s 


The Ugly American. 
— Charles A. Toase 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 18, Fall 1960. 


681. Taube, Myron. ‘The Character of Amelia in the Meaning of Vanity 
Fair,” pp. 1-8. Critics have generally considered Amelia Sedley one of 
Thackeray's worst creations. Yet Thackeray meant her to contribute to 
the meaning of the novel. Balanced against Becky, who represents mate- 
rialism, she represents love, thematically significant for Thackeray in the 
novel. More re; ee Thackeray used her as a means of satirizing 
Evangelical middle-class society, of which she was a typical product. Her 
attitudes are “those of the sin-conscious Evangelical.” She is Thackeray's 
“comment on Evangelicalism: only when Amelia rejects the sin and guilt 
that goes [sc] with Evangelicalism does she find happiness.’” She is more 
important in the structure and meaning of Vanity Fair than has been 
generally assumed. 


682. Coolidge, Archibald C., Jr. ‘“‘Dickens’s Humor,” pp. 8-15. Field- 
ing’s theory that comedy lies in the sure of affectation, Hazlitt’s 
theory that comedy is “the destruction of the connections between things,” 
and Dickens’s early training in journalism may have influenced the 
humor of Dickens, which partly controls the structure of his novels, and 
may have directed his use of humor. 


683. Marshall, William H. “Richard Feverel, ‘the Original Man,’ 
pp. 15-18. Numerous allusions in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel de- 
mand a comparison between the story of Richard’s ordeal and the story 
of Adam’s fall and suggest that “the orthodox theodicy is inadequate.” 
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The theological implications of the novel, insufficiently noted by critics, 
are most evident in the failure of Sir Austin’s System for the upbringing 
of Richard. The Jehovah in the account of the Fall is imaged in Sir 
Austin and is therefore to be judged through him. : 


684. Kendall, J. L. “Lippo’s Vision,” pp. 18-21. Professor Roma King 
in The Bow and the Lyre says that “Fra Lippo el moves “ ‘from 
sensuality to idealism to compromise.’’’ Another reading of the poem, 
which enhances its power and subtlety, finds that it does not end in 
compromise but in a deliberate attempt by Lippo, whose saving quality 


is sympathy, to make a synthesis of the ideal and the actual. 


685. Mooney, Stephen. ‘Hopkins and Conpeenenithy pp. 21-22. In 
music counterpoint means “two or more melodies working together, 
dissonantly or consonantly, at the same time.”’ Two sets of words spoken at 
the same time make only noise. In using the term Hopkins had in mind an 
“ideal metrical pattern in operation simultaneously with real metrical 
embodiment in words,” producing a conflict. 


686. Litzinger, Boyd. “Did Cardinal Wiseman Review Men and Wo- 
men?” pp. 22-23. The identity of the reviewer of Men and Women in 
the Rambler of January 1856 is still unknown. The review has been 
attributed to Cardinal Wiseman on what seems to be insufficient evidence. 


687. Honan, Park. “Browning’s Pauline: The Artistic Safety Device,” 
pp. 23-24. The note in French appended by Browning to line 811 of 
Pauline is more than mere ornament; it gives him a perfect excuse for 


the weaknesses in the poem. fe 
— Dougald B. MacEachen 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXVII:1, Winter 1961. 


688. Starkie, Enid. “Joyce Cary: A Personal Portrait,” Pp. 110-134. 
The dichotomy between the zestful violence reflected in Cary’s work 
and his own quiet gentleness of manner was understandable: the gusto 
for life presented in the novels was “‘a deliberate attitude of courage” 
proceeding from Cary’s sad view of life as unjust and disappointing. 
Religionless, extroverted, strongly traditional in his habits, Cary was a 
simple and unsophisticated person, and in his fiction he is best at present- 
ing behavior rather than exploring motive. 


—Sarah Youngblood 
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